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Substitutions 


by  Robyn  Allers 


1 

Cat  hair  was  everywhere.  It  peppered  the  kitchen  table, 
blanketed  the  convertible  bed,  and  carpeted  the  cold 
wood  floors.  It  had  piled  up  in  the  ashtrays,  wafted 
over  the  bookcase,  matted  in  the  sink,  clogged  up  the 
shower  drain,  and  nestled  in  the  rubber  grooves  of  the  refrig- 
erator door,  through  which  a  worrisome  amount  had  pen- 
etrated and  become  lodged  in  a  stick  of  margarine.  And, 
Stuart  noted  with  apprehension,  a  few  hairs  had  spiked  the 
strawberry  ice  cream  into  which  Pamela  was  blindly  about  to 
sink  her  spoon.  She  paused,  plucked  a  hair  of  whisker  length 
from  her  tongue,  and  looked  at  Stuart. 

"Stu,  that  cat  has  got  to  go." 

We  should  have  taken  the  ice  cream  back  back  to 
Pamela's  apartment,  Stuart  thought.  He  might  have  avoided 
this  conversation,  her  impossible  demand,  if  he  could  only 
have  kept  her  away  until  shedding  season  was  over.  "It's 
February,  Pamela.  Shedding  season.  I  read  it  in  the  paper. 
All  the  cats  are  doing  it." 

Pamela  sighed,  sending  up  a  cat-hair  flurry  from  beside 
her  bowl.  "I'm  not  just  talking  about  the  shedding,  Stu, 
although  God  knows  that  would  be  reason  enough."  She 
lifted  her  upper  lip  and  pulled  a  white  hair  from  her  orth- 
odontia. At  25,  Pamela  was  the  oldest  person  Stuart  knew 
who  wore  braces.  She  leaned  across  the  table  and  patted 
Stuart's  hand.    "Stuart,  how  old  is  that  cat?" 

"Oh,  I  don't  know.  Ten,  twelve,  something  like  that." 

"Try  fifteen,  sweetheart.  Fifteen  years  old.  You  know 
what  I  think?  I  think  that  with  your  mother  gone  now  and 
all,  that  cat  has  lost  the  will  to  live.  It's  on  its  last  legs,  Stu. 
Look  at  it."  Pamela  tossed  her  head  toward  the  window, 
causing  downy  cat  fuzz  to  escape  from  her  great  mass  of 
auburn  curls  and  drift  into  her  bowl  where  it  settled  in  her 
melting  ice  cream. 

Stuart  kept  his  eyes  on  Pamela.  He  knew  what  the  cat 
looked  like.  He  knew  it  was  lying  on  the  window  sill  above 
the  radiator,  its  legs  splayed,  its  tail  dangling  inches  above  the 
heater,  its  face  buried  somewhere  within  a  mass  of  fur  the 
size  of  a  watermelon.  He  knew  it  looked  like  something  that 
should  be  cleaned  up. 


"You  should  put  it  out  of  its  misery,  Stu,  really."  Pamela 
rose  and  threw  her  straw  basket  over  her  shoulder.  "If  you 
don't,  you'll  come  home  one  night  and  find  a  stiff  cat  on  your 
pillow.  Is  that  what  you  want?"  She  was  at  the  door,  her 
long  fingertips  resting  on  the  knob.  "I  mean,  think  about 
sleeping  in  that  bed  after  your  cat  dies  in  it.  Could  you  do 
it?"  The  door  was  open,  she  was  pausing  in  the  threshold. 
"Because  I  know  I  couldn't."  She  gave  her  head  the  slightest 
tilt  and  closed  the  door  behind  her,  creating  a  tiny,  furry 
maelstrom  around  the  umbrella  stand. 

Stuart  thought  Pamela  should  know  better  than  to  think 
the  cat  would  die  in  his  bed.  It  almost  never  moved  from  its 
spot  on  the  window  sill.  Oh,  sometimes  Stuart  woke  in  the 
middle  of  the  night  at  the  sound  of  soft  scratching  in  the  litter 
box,  and  occasionally  he  would  return  home  after  midnight 
from  a  dinner  he  had  catered  to  find  the  cat's  food  dish 
empty  and,  on  particularly  dark  nights,  paw  prints  on  his 
pillow.  But  he  thought  it  unlikely  that  the  cat  would  choose 
one  of  these  spots  to  die. 

Stuart  rose  and  walked  to  the  single  window  in  his 
apartment,  which  looked  out  onto  a  wall  of  shaded  windows 
and  fire  escapes.  He  unlocked  the  latch  and  gave  the  frame  a 
shove  with  the  heel  of  his  hand,  allowing  a  small  gush  of  cold 
February  air  to  stream  in  and  over  the  cat.  The  cat  didn't 
stir,  though  Stuart  glimpsed  a  ripple  of  fur  which  could  have 
been  a  shiver,  and  he  closed  the  window.  The  ball  of  gray 
swelled  and  then  deflated  in  a  heavy  feline  sigh  and  Stuart, 
assured  that  the  cat  was  still  alive,  returned  to  the  table  to 
clear  the  ice  cream  bowls.  That  Pamela  would  eat  ice  cream 
with  him,  in  February,  even  though  the  cold  on  her  braces 
made  her  wince,  surely  that  was  a  sign  of  love. 


The  cat  had  belonged  to  Stuart's  mother.  When  Stuart 
was  seventeen,  she  had  come  home  one  day  clutching  a  pot 
roast  under  one  arm  and  a  tiny  bundle  of  dirty  gray  fur  under 
the  other.  "I  just  come  out  of  Shelby's  Meat  Market,"  she 
said,  handing  Stuart  the  beef  and  cuddling  the  kitten,  "and  I 
was  standing  out  by  the  alley  way  talking  to  Tina  Alberghetti 
about  her  fingernails-they're  all  cracking,  Stuart,  did  I  tell 
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you?"  Stuart's  mother 
had  been  a  manicurist. 
"Anyway,  we  both  heard 
this  squealing  noise,  and 
we  looked  up  by  the 
dumpster  and  we  seen 
this  paper  sack  jumping 
around.  Let  me  tell  you, 
we  both  nearly  dropped 
our  roasts.  Imagine  how 
surprised  we  were  to 
find  this  little  bundle." 
The  kitten,  skinny  and 
scared,  clutched  at 
Stuart's  mother's  breast, 
snagging  the  polyester, 
and  bared  its  needle- 
sharp  slivers  of  teeth  in 
one  long  continuous  cry. 
"Some  people,  huh, 
Stuart?  Some  people 
take  no  responsibility.  I'm  no  great  animal  lover,  but  tossing 
away  a  living  thing  like  it  was  garbage?   It's  a  crime." 

Stuart  reached  out  to  stroke  the  kitten,  but  it  climbed 
onto  his  mother's  shoulder  and  took  refuge  behind  her  teased 
pageboy.  "Why  didn't  Mrs.  Alberghetti  take  it?  She's  the 
one  with  the  kids  who'd  want  to  play  with  it." 

"That  brood?  They'd  kill  it  in  seconds  is  what  they'd 
do.  You've  seen  what  they  do  to  the  strays  in  the  neighbor- 
hood. No  respect  for  other  living  things,  those  kids.  Just 
lucky  I  happened  to  be  there  or  this  little  thing  would  be  a 
goner."  From  that  day  until  Stuart's  mother  died,  the  cat, 
perhaps  because  it  sensed  its  fortuitous  escape  from  the  trash 
compactor,  seemed  always  to  be  in  physical  contact  with  its 
rescuer- -wrapped  around  her  feet  when  she  was  giving  a 
manicure  in  their  apartment  or  purring  in  her  lap  among  the 
folds  of  her  Oriental  kimonos,  gifts  sent  to  her  from  Stuart's 
father  before  his  plane  had  gone  down  in  1951  somewhere  in 
the  Pacific. 

Stuart  had  loved  his  mother  in  that  adoring  way  of  frail 
boys  who  have  never  known  their  fathers.  His  relationship 
with  the  cat  was  therefore  similar  to  his  relationship  to  the 
other  objects  that  surrounded  his  mother:  significant  only 
insofar  as  they  were  linked  to  her.  When  she  died,  Stuart 
closed  up  her  apartment  in  Queens  and  returned  uptown  to 
his  own  small  room,  where  he  put  her  Fiestaware  in  his 
closet,  her  photographs  in  a  drawer,  and  her  cat  on  the  win- 
dow sill  where  it  had  lain  in  much  the  same  position  ever 
since. 

At  first  Stuart  had  tried  to  coax  it  from  its  spot  with 
leftovers  from  the  parties  he  catered,  waving  a  napkin  filled 


with  bits  of  sushi  or  anchovies  under  its  nose,  leaving  dollops 
of  salmon  mousse  in  its  dish.  And  occasionally  the  cat  would 
stir,  twitch  its  ears  and  lazily  lift  its  head.  These  morsels 
were  not  enticement  enough,  however,  and  the  cat  would 
turn  away  from  Stuart's  exotic  gifts  as  though  aware  that  an 
offering  of  food  is  not  an  offering  of  love,  and  only  a  fool 
would  confuse  the  two. 


After  she  left  Stuart's  apartment,  and  for  the  entire  sub- 
way ride  home  to  her  apartment  on  Perry  Street,  Pamela 
mused  over  her  exit.  It  had  been  her  smoothest  to  date,  at 
least  outside  her  acting  classes.  The  rise  from  the  table,  the 
hook  of  her  straw  bag  through  her  left  arm,  the  pause  at  the 
threshold  to  glance  back  at  Stuart  with  calculated  noncha- 
lance, her  chin  perfectly  parallel  with  her  shoulder,  the  ease 
with  which  she  had  pulled  open  the  door- -all  of  her  move- 
ments fluid,  continuous.  No  question,  it  was  the  perfect  exit. 
Pamela  felt  confident  that,  simply  by  concentrating  on  an 
image  of  Stuart's  cat,  she  could  reenact  the  exit  tomorrow 
during  her  acting  workshop.  She  needed  a  success  in  the 
lesson  on  exits  because  she  had  done  poorly  the  week  before 
when  she  had  had  to  act  out  three  entrances. 

"Pamela,  Pamela,"  Bertrand  had  said,  his  tongue  rolling 
out  her  name  like  a  Hungarian  nursery  rhyme,  "you  come 
through  the  door  as  though  you  believe  in  the  illusion  of  the 
stage." 

"Well,  yes.  Is  that  wrong?  I  mean,  I  was  concentrating 
on  my  substitutions." 

"Pamela."  Bertrand,  close  to  her,  had  smiled  with  su- 
perior benevolence,  had  pressed  his  palm  against  her  cheek,  a 
gesture  meant  to  soften  the  blow  of  criticism  but  which  only 
increased  it  since  he  was  pressing  the  inside  of  her  cheek 
against  the  sharp  wires  of  her  braces  that  the  orthodontist 
would  have  clipped  if  Pamela  had  kept  her  10:30  appoint- 
ment. "You  miss  the  point  of  the  substitution.  You  want  to 
take  the  essence  of  the  event  or  object  you  are  substituting 
and  transfer  it  to  the  stage  moment,  not  the  event  itself.  If 
it's  the  illusion  you  believe  in,  then  the  objects,  the  other 
characters,  even  you,  Pamela,  lose  their  spontaneous  emo- 
tional power  as  some  kind  of  reality  for  the  character."  He 
lowered  his  voice  to  a  whisper  and  pressed  his  lips  to  her 
forehead  as  though  speaking  directly  into  her  brain.  "And 
then,  my  dear  Pamela,  where's  the  innocence,  huh?" 

Pamela  had  nodded  and  returned  to  her  seat  wondering 
if  she  were  the  only  one  in  her  workshop  so  stupid  she  could 
not  even  enter  a  room. 


Stuart  didn't  mind  Pamela's  braces,  but  he  sometimes 
wondered  if  she  would  leave  him  once  her  teeth  were  liber- 
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ated  and  she  no  longer  felt  self-conscious  about  her  smile. 
He  wondered  what  she  would  look  like  without  her  orth- 
odontia. Once,  when  she  was  talking  to  her  mother  on  the 
phone  in  her  bedroom,  he  found  a  Polaroid  snapshot  of  her, 
the  only  photo  he  had  ever  seen  in  which  Pamela  exposed  her 
braces.  She  usually  smiled  with  her  mouth  closed.  He  hid 
the  snapshot  in  the  pocket  of  his  jacket  and  took  it  home 
where  he  painted  over  the  silver  in  her  smile  with  some  white 
correction  fluid.  But  the  brush  was  too  large  to  paint  the  tiny 
area  inside  Pamela's  smile,  and  the  result  looked  like  she  was 
wearing  a  surgical  mask.  Stuart  threw  the  picture  away.  He 
decided  there  is  no  easy  way  to  tell  if  a  person  will  leave  you, 
or  what  they'll  look  like  when  they  do. 

5 
Stuart  was  in  the  bathroom  flossing  his  teeth  and  think- 
ing about  Pamela's  exit  earlier  that  day  when  the  host  of 
"Late  Night  Big  Apple"  introduced  as  his  guest  a  woman  who 
had  cats  as  her  clients.  "She's  a  friend  to  the  cats  of  the  rich 


and  famous,  ladies  and  gentlemen;  please  welcome  Lucia 
Henry."  Stuart  stood  in  the  doorway  of  his  bathroom 
watching  the  small  woman  in  a  peasant  blouse  and  orthope- 
dic shoes  join  the  talk  show  host  in  the  mock  living  room. 
Then  Stuart's  radiator  started  knocking,  reminding  him  that 
he  needed  to  turn  it  down  before  going  to  bed.  He  was  afraid 
he'd  fall  asleep  watching  "Late  Night  Big  Apple"  if  he  didn't 
do  it  right  then,  so,  his  index  fingers  still  entwined  with 
nonwaxed  dental  floss,  Stuart  adjusted  the  temperature  valve. 
Afterwards,  he  stood  for  a  moment  above  the  cat.  He  won- 
dered if  it  were  deaf,  since  it  didn't  seem  to  notice  the  knock- 
ing, which  was  now  so  loud  that  Stuart  couldn't  hear  the 
television,  couldn't  hear  Lucia  Henry  talking  about  the  cats 
of  the  rich  and  famous.  The  pounding  in  the  radiator  pipes 
caused  the  window  sill  to  vibrate,  shaking  loose  another  flurry 
of  feline  fur,  most  of  which  landed  on  Stuart's  flannel  bath- 
robe and  blended  in  with  the  plaid.  As  he  stared  at  the 
reflection  of  the  room  in  the  windowpane,  the  long  gray  cat 
hairs  floating,  eddying  through  his  apartment,  he  felt  his  face 


grow  warm  and  the  floss  around  his  index  fingers  pull  taut, 
and  for  one  chilling  moment  he  imagined  the  damp  white 
twine  encompassing  and  then  tightening  around  the  neck 
buried  somewhere  in  the  mass  of  gray  fuzz.  Then  Stuart 
realized  it  was  not  cat  fur,  but  snow  falling  outside.  It  hadn't 
been  a  reflection  after  all.  He  loosened  the  floss  from  the  red 
bulbs  of  his  fingertips  and  rubbed  at  the  tiny  indentations. 
He  wondered  if  Pamela  would  really  leave  him  if  he  did  not 
get  rid  of  the  cat. 


Pamela  first  met  Stuart  at  a  party  given  by  a  friend  from 
her  acting  class.  She  had  thought  he  was  an  artist,  probably 
a  very  serious  one,  because  he  sat  alone  by  the  aquarium  for 
a  long  time.  He  also  had  the  receding  hairline  and  stylishly 
tawdry  clothes  of  artists  she  knew  from  her  apartment  build- 
ing. Pamela  was  not  doing  much  socializing  herself  because 
she  was  self-conscious  about  her  braces,  but  after  a  few  glasses 
of  chablis  and  a  little  hashish,  she  mustered  the  nerve  to 
approach  him.  She  wasn't  even  disappointed,  was  in  fact  a 
little  relieved,  to  learn  that  Stuart  was  not  an  artist.  Artists, 
she  had  found,  seem  to  regard  acting  as  a  lesser  art  form,  a 
trite  diversion,  and  they  often  looked  on  actors  with  disdain, 
particularly  actors  who,  like  Pamela,  were  unsuccessful  but 
optimistic.  Stuart  on  the  other  hand,  whom  she  learned  was 
a  caterer,  regarded  her  with  what  she  could  only  call  awe. 
His  eyes  seemed  fixed  on  hers  in  total  concentration,  except 
when  she  would  ask  him  a  question  and  he  would  smile  and 
glance  at  the  cocktail  napkin  that  he  was  tearing  bit  by  bit 
from  around  his  plastic  cup.  At  first  Pamela  was  doubtful 
that  she  would  have  much  in  common  with  a  caterer  and 
thought  that  perhaps  she  had  made  a  mistake  in  striking  up  a 
conversation  with  him.  Bu'  it  would  be  rude  to  walk  away. 
And  besides,  who  else  would  she  talk  to?  Who  else  would 
give  her  his  undivided  attention  and  seem  so  grateful  for  the 
chance? 

"So  you're  a  caterer,  "  said  Pamela.  "Do  you  have  your 
own  company  and  everything?  " 

"No,"  said  Stuart,  "Not  yet.  I  work  with  Emile--sort  of 
his  right  hand  man,  I  guess  you  could  say.  I've  thought  of 
starting  my  own  company;  I've  worked  with  Emile  long  enough 
to  know  everything  there  is  to  know.  But  catering  is  a  very 
competitive  business.  You  probably  didn't  realize  that,  did 
you?" 

"I  guess  I  hadn't  given  it  a  lot  of  thought,"  said  Pamela. 

Stuart  began  picking  at  his  napkin  again.  "It's  impor- 
tant to  build  a  reputation  around  a  specialization,  though. 
You  know,  build  a  solid  base  of  support  before  you  start  out 
on  your  own.  Some  caterers  specialize  in  ice  sculpture,  for 
example,  or  pastries  or  ethnic  hors  d'oeuvres."  He  paused 
and  looked  at  Pamela  as  though  he  wasn't  sure  whether  he 


should  go  on. 

Pamela  noticed  that  his  eyelashes  were  so  long  that  they 
curled  back  toward  his  browbone.  "And  what  is  your 
specialization?" 

"Canapes,"  he  said. 

"Ah,"  Pamela  said.  Stuart  told  her  that  canapes  were 
more  than  toasted  bread  rounds  topped  with  chicken  salad 
and  pimentos.  He  thought  of  his  canapes  as  an  art  form. 
"Here,  let  me  show  you,"  he  said.  And  Pamela  watched  as  he 
took  the  damp  round  of  cocktail  napkin  from  beneath  his 
cup.  "Let's  say  this  is  the  ungarnished  canape,"  he  said.  He 
pulled  a  toothpick  from  a  milky  chunk  of  cheese  and  made  a 
spreading  motion  over  the  napkin  round.  "Let's  say  we  have 
a  cheese  spread  over  the  top."  Pamela  noticed  that  his  fin- 
gers were  long  and  narrow  and  handled  the  toothpick  deftly, 
as  though  it  were  a  wand.  These  are  hands,  she  thought, 
made  for  canapes. 

He  plucked  a  green  olive  from  a  relish  tray  on  the 
coffee  table  and  then  pulled  from  his  pocket  a  slender  gold 
knife,  the  kind  that  come  with  assorted  attachments  for 
grooming  hands  and  opening  cans,  but  offer  little  in  the  way 
of  cutlery.  Stuart  started  to  work  on  the  olive  with  the  nail 
file  and  in  less  than  a  minute  he  had  produced  on  the  paper 
canapS  a  flower  resembling  a  day  lily,  using  slivers  of  the 
olive  as  the  leaves  and  stem  and  the  red  pimento  as  the 
bloom. 

"Oh,"  cried  Pamela.   "That  is  exquisite." 

"Do  you  really  think  so?"  said  Stuart. 

"Oh,  I  do,"  said  Pamela,  touching  the  minature  flower 
replica  with  a  long  pink  fingernail.   "Do  another." 

So  Stuart  carved  a  carrot  sun  and  a  cheese  house  with 
a  corn  chip  roof,  and  he  told  her  of  the  yacht  party  he  catered 
for  Christina  von  Bulow  where  his  canapes  sported  a  nautical 
theme:  egg  white  boats  with  anchovy  sails  floating  on  a  layer 
of  cream  cheese  dyed  pale  blue.  And  his  most  impressive 
achievement  to  date:  Marilyn  Monroe  canapes  for  a  party 
given  by  Andy  Warhol.  Stuart  showed  Pamela  how  he  used 
slivers  of  sweet  pickle  for  the  nose  and  eyes— "but  I  need  a 
sharper  knife  for  the  eyelashes,"  he  said  apologetically- -"and 
pimento  for  the  red  lips  and  celery  curls  for  the  hair." 

"What  did  Andy  Warhol  say?"  said  Pamela,  sitting  be- 
fore Stuart  like  a  campfire  girl,  hanging  on  his  every  delicate 
gesture,  marvelling  at  his  natural  grace  at  storytelling  when 
he  had  seemed  so  shy  at  first.   "Was  he  impressed?" 

"Well,  yes,  I  think  he  was,"  said  Stuart.  "He  doesn't 
talk  much,  you  know.  But  he  did  seem  pleased,  and  his 
friend  took  a  picture  of  the  two  of  us  together." 

"Oh,  wow,"  said  Pamela.  She  had  begun  to  see  Stuart 
in  a  whole  new  light. 

Later  Pamela  told  him,  "I  once  got  to  meet  Neil  Simon 
at  this  benefit  thing  the  Studio  was  doing,  only  I  had  just 
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gotten  my  braces  and  I  was  so  embarrassed  that  when 
he  shook  my  hand  and  asked  my  name,  I  couldn't  say 
a  word.  Honest.  I  couldn't  even  open  my  mouth.  I 
think  about  that  now  and  I  could  die.  Just  think,  the 
chance  of  a  lifetime,  and  I  had  to  blow  it." 

"You'll  have  other  chances,"  Stuart  told  her.  And 
later  he  said,  "You  know,  I  don't  think  your  braces  are 
unattractive  at  all.  They  give  you  a  kind  of  innocence, 
I  think." 

"Really?" 

"Yes.  And  your  hands,"  Stuart  said.  "Your  hands 
are  magic." 


Since  Stuart's  father  had  died  before  he  was  born, 
and  since  his  mother  did  not  trust  anyone  else  to  care 
for  Stuart,  she  did  manicures  in  their  apartment  so  she 
could  keep  an  eye  on  him.  Until  he  was  eleven,  Stuart 
would  watch  from  a  big  easy  chair  as  his  mother 
groomed  the  hands  of  her  customers.      After  gently 
cushioning  her  customer's  forearm  on  a  soft  folded 
towel,  Stuart's  mother  would  delicately  take  a  finger 
between  her  own  thumb  and  ring  finger,  allowing  the 
customer's  fingertip  to  rest  on  the  heel  of  her  own  palm  and 
supporting  the  customer's  hand  with  her  two  middle  fingers. 
Her  pinky,  the  only  finger  not  in  use,  twitched  ever  so  slightly, 
tantalizingly,  in  space.    Then  she  would  dip  the  tiny  brush 
into  a  pot  of  richly  colored  enamel  and  with  smooth,  fluid 
strokes,  paint  each  nail  and  then  blow  on  it,  a  soft  stream  of 
air  that  Stuart  often  imagined  he  felt  against  his  heavy  eye- 
lids.   And  oh,  how  he  sometimes  wished,  curled  up  in  his 
slipcovered  post,  that  he  were  the  finger  resting  in  the  palm 
of  his  mother's  hand. 

It  was  this  same  hypnotic  spell  that  Pamela's  hands  cast 
on  him  the  night  he  met  her.  When  she  smiled,  her  fingers 
would  move  to  her  lips  in  a  self-conscious  attempt  to  hide  her 
braces.  It  was  only  because  her  hands  were  so  elegant  that 
this  trick  worked.  For  Stuart,  the  gesture  was  at  once  a 
reminder  of  his  loneliness  and  the  promise  of  reprieve. 


One  day,  not  long  after  they  had  met,  Pamela  tried  to 
explain  to  Stuart  the  principle  of  substitution  as  it  related  to 
acting.  "Let's  say  you  were  playing  Willie  Loman  in  'Death 
of  a  Salesman,'  o.k.?  And  you've  got  to  get  real  angry  at 
Biff,  your  son,  because  he  doesn't  want  to  follow  in  your 
footsteps  and  be  a  salesman,  but  in  real  life  you  don't  have  a 
son,  and  you're  not  a  salesman,  so  you  can't  identify  with 
what  he  feels  specifically,  see?" 

"Yeah,"  Stuart  said.  "I  never  could  understand  why  he 
couldn't  just  leave  Biff  alone." 


regret 

his  indifference  to  her  is 

shattering. 

she  cradles  the  receiver  in 

her  hand, 

silent  as  he  speaks 

of  other  women 

other  people 

other  situations - 

anything  to  avoid  speaking 

of  the  unfulfilled  desire 

that  keeps  her  awake- 

at  night 

the  sound  of  fragmented 

glass 

as  she  hangs  up  the  phone 

Leslie  Nuby 


"Exactly.  But  what  you  do  is,  you  go  for  the  psycho- 
logical experience- -you  try  to  remember  something  from  your 
past  or  imagine  something  that  would  make  you  feel,  you 
know,  real  let  down.  Like  maybe  a  friend  doesn't  want  to 
play  a  game  with  you  and  you  think  it's  because  he  doesn't 
like  you,  so  you  take  it  personally  and  get  mad.   See? " 

Stuart  said,  "I  think  so.  It's  kind  of  like  how  I  learned 
to  tell  stories  so  well." 

"It  is?" 

"Yeah.  I  used  to  tell  my  mother  about  the  parties  I 
catered.  She  was  like  you,  she  liked  to  hear  about  all  the 
famous  people- -what  they  were  wearing,  what  they  talked 
about,  stuff  like  that.  But  for  a  long  time  I  just  didn't  have 
the  knack  for  telling  a  good  story.  You  know,  even  a  story 
about  seeing  Jackie  Onassis  dancing  on  a  table  could  be  bor- 
ing if  it  weren't  told  just  right--timing  and  voice  and  all." 

Pamela  eyes  probed  him  with  the  flash  of  illicit  discov- 
ery. "Did  that  really  happen?" 

"Yes,  until  I  perfected  my  technique." 

"No,  about  Jackie  Onassis." 

"Well,  no.  But  the  point  is  I  started  studying  those 
people  that  come  on  the  talk  shows,  the  ones  that  tell  those 
stories  about  embarrassing  things  that  happen  to  them  while 
they're  hanging  around  other  famous  people?" 

"Oh,  yeah,  some  of  them  are  very  good." 

"Sure  they  are.  And  they  all  use  basically  the  same 
technique- -body  language,  eye  contact.  I  use  the  same  ap- 
proach. I  just  sort  of  imagine  I'm  telling  this  story  to  Johnny 
Carson  or  someone  and  it  makes  a  world  of  difference  in  my 
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delivery.  My  mother  really  noticed  the  improvement.  She 
thought  I  had  started  going  to  Dale  Carnegie  or  something, 
she  said  I  was  so  confident.  Is  that  sort  of  the  idea  of  substi- 
tution?" 

Pamela  thought.     "Yeah,  I  guess  so.     Or  close." 

9 

It  wasn't  that  Pamela  didn't  think  Stuart  was  attractive. 
It  was  just  that  after  a  few  months  of  seeing  him,  she  sort  of 
forgot  what  he  looked  like.  She  had  trouble  picturing  him  in 
her  mind  when  he  wasn't  around,  so  she  was  always  some- 
what surprised  when  she  saw  him.  Sometimes  in  her  dreams, 
her  images  of  Stuart  were  fuzzy,  as  though  her  mind  were  a 
piece  of  videotape  and  she  had  put  Stuart  on  pause. 


she'd  slip  it  off  in  the  morning  before  Stuart  woke  up. 

One  day  she  was  searching  through  Stuart's  dresser 
drawer  looking  for  a  stamp  when  she  found  a  photograph  of 
a  dark-haired  man  in  a  flightsuit  standing  beside  a  very  old 
airplane  with  "My  Gal  Sal"  painted  in  large  script  lettering 
across  the  side.  On  the  back  of  the  photograph  Stuart's 
mother  had  written:  "Harry  and  'my'  plane,  Korea,  1951." 
Pamela  studied  the  photograph  carefully.  The  man  wore  one 
of  those  leather  pilot  caps  that  fit  so  snugly  and  low  over  his 
forehead  that  it  pushed  flesh  and  eyebrows  closer  to  the  eyes, 
and  his  broad,  straight-toothed  grin  pressed  his  cheeks  up. 
He  looked  as  though  two  opposing  forces  were  at  work  in  his 
face.  Compared  to  Harry's  headgear,  Pamela  decided  her 
own  was  not  so  bad  and  she  might  as  well  stop  hiding  it. 
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For  awhile  after  they  met,  Pamela  refused  to  spend  the 
night  at  Stuart's  place  because  she  didn't  want  him  to  see  her 
in  the  headgear  she  had  to  wear  every  night.  "Every  night, 
my  orthodontist  says,  or  I'll  have  them  on  three  years  instead 
of  two. 

God,  I  couldn't  stand  three  years." 

Then  she  got  to  where  she'd  put  her  headgear  on  after 
she  and  Stuart  had  made  love  and  the  lights  were  out,  and 


11 
"How  did  your  class  go  today?"  Stuart  asked.  He  and 
Pamela  were  unfolding  the  convertible  bed.  Though  Stuart 
hadn't  said  so,  he  thought  it  surprising  that  Pamela  had  agreed 
to  spend  the  night  after  leaving  yesterday  in  what  he  thought 
was  total  disgust  with  the  cat.  But  she  must  have  intended  to 
stay  all  along  because  she  had  brought  her  headgear.  Maybe 
it  was  because  she  wanted  to  watch  David  Letterman  and  her 
own  television  was  on  the  blink. 


10 
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"Great,"  said  Pamela.  "My  last  exit  especially.  Bertrand 
said  that  I  held  the  memories  of  a  lifetime  in  a  single  mo- 
ment." She  didn't  mention  holding  the  image  of  Stuart's  cat 
in  her  mind  as  she  walked  off  the  stage.  The  truth  was  she 
felt  bad  about  walking  out  on  Stuart  that  way,  using  him  to 
work  up  the  emotion  she  needed  for  her  acting  exercise. 

Stuart  carried  the  quilt  into  the  hallway  to  shake  out  the 
cat  hair.  Pamela  turned  on  the  television.  Letterman  was 
interviewing  Morgan  Fairchild. 

"Oh,  God,  Stu,  come  here,  you've  got  to  watch  this." 

"Watch  what?"  Stuart  climbed  into  the  bed  and  tucked 
the  quilt  all  around  them.  Letterman  was  handing  a  plate  of 
Fettucini  Alfredo  to  Morgan.   "What's  she  going  to  do?" 

"She's  going  to  eat  it  without  smearing  her  lipstick. 
She  tells  how  to  do  it  in  her  book." 

"It  looks  kind  of  difficult." 

"It  takes  practice.  She  does  this  all  the  time,  though. 
On  Gary  Collins's  show  she  ate  spaghetti." 

Pamela  was  going  on  about  how  Fairchild  was  sup- 
posed to  be  so  ugly  when  she  was  a  child  when  Stuart  heard 
Letterman  introducing  his  next  guest  as  "the  Vidal  Sassoon 
for  cats." 

"That's  the  one!"  cried  Stuart. 

"The  one  what?" 

"The  one  who  does  something  with  cats.  She  was  on 
"Late  Night  Big  Apple"  just  last  night." 

"Listen,  Stuart,  about  yesterday,  what  I  said  about  the 
cat  and  all..." 

"Shh,  Pamela,  please.  Maybe  this  woman  knows  what's 
wrong  with  the  cat." 

The  "Vidal  Sassoon  of  cats"  was  indeed  the  same  small 
woman  in  orthopedic  shoes  that  Stuart  had  seen  momentarily 
last  night  before  he  was  distracted  by  the  radiator  and  the 
cat.  Lucia  Henry,  as  it  turned  out,  was  a  cat  groomer.  David 
Letterman  was  leaning  back  with  his  arms  crossed  as  he 
sometimes  did  with  guests  who  amused  him. 

"So,  Miss  Henry,"  said  Letterman,  "Just  exactly  what  is 
entailed  in  cat  grooming?" 

In  a  voice  that  sounded  much  too  deep  to  come  from 
such  a  small  person,  Miss  Henry  explained  that  proper  cat 
grooming  included  everything  from  clipping  to  nutrition  to 
psychology. 

"Psychology?"  said  Letterman,  with  a  glance  toward 
the  camera.  "Are  you  saying  you're  a  cat  shrink  as  well  as  a 
cat  groomer?" 

Miss  Henry  shifted  in  her  chair  and  said  quite  seriously 
that  yes,  she  did  deal  with  the  mental  needs  of  her  clients. 
"Most  of  my  clients'  cats  are  expensive  pure  breds.  They're 
very  high  strung  and  neurotic  and  need  a  great  deal  of  pam- 
pering." 

Pamela  said,  "Oh,  give  me  a  break." 


"Shh,  Pamela." 

"Look,  Stuart,  Letterman's  about  to  break  up." 

Letterman  was  covering  his  mouth  with  his  hand  and 
saying,  "And  how  do  you  deal  with  these  neuroses?  Psycho- 
analysis?" The  audience  laughed. 

"Actually,  David,"  said  Miss  Henry,  "I'm  a  Jungian  cat 
groomer."  Miss  Henry  winked  at  the  audience.  The  audi- 
ence howled. 

Pamela  said,  "This  woman  is  too  much."  But  Stuart 
was  no  longer  watching  Miss  Henry.  He  was  watching  the 
cat  on  the  window  sill  wondering  if  Pamela  had  been  right,  if 
the  cat  had  truly  lost  the  will  to  live.  Pamela  watched  Stuart 
watching  the  cat.  Miss  Henry  was  going  on  about  how  she 
treated  most  of  her  cats'  problems  by  regulating  their  diets. 
She  was  saying  something  about  lethargy  and  shedding  sea- 
son and  diets  of  bone  meal  and  lecithin.  She  was  speaking 
very  earnestly,  making  sweeping  gestures  with  her  pudgy 
hands. 

Pamela  got  up  and  walked  to  the  television.  David 
Letterman  was  holding  a  book  up  to  the  camera.  The  title  of 
the  book  was  The  Holistic  Cat.  Pamela  turned  off  the  televi- 
sion and  climbed  into  bed  beside  Stuart.  He  was  staring  at 
the  blanket,  a  deep  frown  pressing  down  on  his  eyebrows.  If 
he  had  been  smiling,  he  might  have  looked  just  like  the  pilot 
in  the  photograph  she  had  seen,  like  Harry.  "Are  you  o.k., 
Stu?"  she  asked. 

Stuart  said,  "What  I  wonder  is,  where  does  it  all  come 
from?  He  never  seems  to  be  any  less  furry,  but  I  keep  finding 
more  and  more  hair.  I  found  a  ball  of  it  this  morning  in  my 
shoe."  Pamela  and  Stuart  both  looked  at  the  cat.  It  gave  a 
slight  shiver,  sending  up  cat  hair  missiles  into  the  atmosphere. 
"I  filled  up  a  vacuum  cleaner  bag  just  this  morning  and  look 
at  the  place.  I  have  to  ask  myself,  how  can  a  dying  cat 
continue  to  produce  such  hair?" 

One  of  those  hairs,  Pamela  noticed,  had  come  to  rest 
just  below  Stuart's  eyebrow.  She  leaned  toward  him  and 
said,  "Close  your  eyes."  And  in  that  moment  she  sensed,  for 
the  first  time,  how  hard  it  was  for  Stuart,  this  responsibility 
for  a  creature  he  couldn't  love  or  understand. 

"Why?"  said  Stuart.  But  he  closed  his  eyes  without  an 
answer. 

"Maybe  I  was  wrong  about  the  cat,  Stu." 

"Do  you  really  think  so?"  he  said,  and  felt  a  warm 
stream  of  air  over  his  eyelids,  a  breath  so  soft  it  stirred  in  him 
something  like  a  hunger,  though  for  what  he  could  not  say. 

ROBYN  AlLERS  is  an  adjunct  professor  of  English  ana  an 
assistant  to  the  Honors  Program  at  BSC.  She  is  also  a  freelance 
writer  who  co-owns  five  very  healthy  cats.  Her  work  has  appeared 
in  Apalacnee  Quarterly,  Sun  Dog:  The  Southeast  Review,  ana 
Black  &  White  Magazine. 
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In  a  Doctor's  Chair 

(after  William  Carlos  Williams) 

Leaning  heavy  on  the  polished  wood 

and  worn  black  leather 

my  father's  father  would  sit 

exhausted 

from  lives  beginning  again 

and  again  in  his  hands. 

There  in  his  office 

day's  end 

he  would  smoke  a  cigarette 

and  pull  himself  up 

with  the  hands  that  pulled  so  many 

into  their  first  light 

and  stretch  his  back. 

Now  absent  from  hospital  lights 

he  would  rub  the  leftover  glaze 

of  fluorescence  from  his  eyes 

as  the  wire-rims  on  his  desk 

reflected  a  face  worn  handsome 

with  work  with  worry 

He  had  so  much  time  for  every  mother's  child 

little  for  five  others 

and  the  woman  who  awaited  him. 

In  air  still  filled  with 

first  voices 

piercing  themselves  into  existence 

ringing  in  his  ears  like  a  radio  song 

in  the  dark,  on  longer  days 

he  cried  himself 

for  babies  in  arms 

finally  out  and  alive  and  then 

he  would  go  home 

to  his  family. 

Tonight,  I  swirl  to  the  window 

from  my  corner  desk 

and  the  moon  is  glowing 

long  into  her  nine-billionth 

trimester. 

I  find  the  things  which  connect  us: 

the  brass  tacks  on  the  seat 

the  squeaking  wheels, 

fat  steel  springs, 

the  moon  and  my  father's  story-voice. 

My  grandfather  published  a  thousand  poems. 


Finley  Bullard 
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by  Julie  Dykes 


For  the  first  time  this  year,  I  am  the  first  one  in  the 
lab.  The  silence  is  broken  only  by  the  low,  wind-like 
noise  of  the  hoods  and  the  metallic  whirr  of  the  re- 
frigerator on  the  back  wall.  I'm  unlocking  my  drawer  to  get 
out  my  test  tubes  when  Jackie  walks  in  wearing  her  usual 
panic.  Both  of  her  parents  are  doctors  and,  naturally,  their 
daughter  is  supposed  to  be  one  too,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
she  never  manages  to  make  above  a  "C"  in  organic  chemis- 
try. 

As  I  weigh  out  the  maleic  anhydride,  I  hear  Jackie  walk 
up  behind  me.  "What  did  you  get  for  the  mechanism  to  form 
the  dicarboxylic  anhydride?"  she  asks.  I  weigh  out  the  fine 
white  powder- -.200  grams  exacdy. 

"It's  a  Diels-Alder  reaction... it's  just  like  the  one  on 
page  318  in  the  book  only  the  reactants  are  different  mol- 
ecules," I  say  as  I  examine  my  test  tube. 

'Teah,  I  thought  so  but  I'm  never  sure  about  that  stuff." 
Just  as  I  turn  around,  I  see  Jackie  drop  the  beaker  she  has 
been  holding.  "Oh  Great,"  she  mutters  above  the  sound  of 
shattering  glass. 

"Are  you  having  problems  already  today,  Jackie?"  The 
joke  comes  from  across  the  room  and  belongs  to  Chris,  a 
straight-A  chemistry  major  who  could  pass  for  a  young  Rob- 
ert Redford.  He  will  definitely  be  a  star  in  medical  school. 
Before  Jackie  has  time  to  respond  to  his  cajoling,  he  is  help- 
ing her  pick  up  the  broken  bits  of  glass. 

My  maleic  anhydride  has  finally  dissolved  in  the  ether. 
I  search  around  my  preciously  well-stocked  lab  drawer  for  a 
syringe  to  add  the  furan.  I  walk  up  to  the  hood  and  find 
myself  waiting  behind  Danny,  his  lumpish  back  hunched  over 
in  concentration  as  he  adds  the  furan.  Danny  is  also  a  straight 
"A"  chemistry  student,  but  I  have  never  ever  heard  him  speak. 
The  guys  all  tell  stories  about  how  his  Dad  died  in  Viet- 
nam— killed  by  mustard  gas.   We  studied  mustard  gas  back 


in  chapter  1 1 .  According  to  our  professor,  mustard  gas  is  a 
primary  halide  and  therefore  highly  disposed  toward  SN2 
displacements  by  nucleophilic  proteins.  I  don't  believe  any  of 
those  stories  about  Danny,  though.  I  don't  think  they  even 
used  mustard  gas  in  Vietnam. 

The  furan  does  nothing  when  I  add  it  to  my  mixture. 
According  to  the  book,  I'm  supposed  to  be  "rewarded  with 
large,  platelike  crystals." 

"Hey,  Chris,"  I  ask,  "have  you  gotten  any  crystals  yet?" 

"There's  something  that  may  be  a  crystal  on  the  side  of 
the  test  tube...I  think  it  just  takes  forever... wait  a  second  and 
see  what  happens."  Squinting  at  the  bottom  of  his  test  tube, 
Chris  swirls  around  the  mixture  inside  of  it. 

I  decide  to  boil  my  mixture  just  to  be  on  the  safe  side. 
It  won't  hurt  anything,  in  fact  it  might  make  my  crystals  a 
little  bigger  and  better.  The  heat  control  on  the  hot  plate  has 
already  been  turned  to  the  farthest  position  on  the  control 
dial.  I  have  to  use  tongs  to  hold  my  test  tube  in  the  boiling 
water  so  I  won't  get  burned  by  the  intense  steam.  Out  of  the 
corner  of  my  eye,  I  can  see  Chris  watching  me.  I  check  my 
test  tube  to  make  sure  it  isn't  boiling  over.  When  I  glance  up 
again,  Chris  is  beside  me. 

"Mind  if  I  use  your  boiling  water  bath?"  he  asks  as  he 
drops  his  test  tube  into  the  water. 

"Be  my  guest."  The  steam  burns  my  wrists  even  from 
the  distance  given  by  the  tongs. 

Jackie  is  wandering  around  near  the  hood.  "Where's 
the  furan?"  she  asks,  quickly  examining  and  re-examining 
each  borde  under  the  hood.  "What  kind  of  botde  is  it  in? 
Oh,  never  mind,  I  found  it." 

Danny  has  added  his  test  tube  to  the  boiling  water  as 
well.  All  three  of  us  are  jockeying  for  the  best  position  around 
the  hot  plate,  watching  our  test  tubes  intenfiy  in  case  the  heat 
becomes  too  much  and  they  boil  over. 
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Finally,  satisfied  that  mine  has  been  boiled  long 
enough,  I  set  the  tube  in  the  rack  to  cool.  As  I  reach 
down  into  my  drawer  to  get  a  funnel,  I  notice  my 
left  hand.  On  the  thumb  and  index  finger,  tiny 
flecks  of  whitened  skin  have  appeared.  1  must  have 
spilled  something  on  them. 

"Are  you  O.K.?"  asks  Chris.  I  look  up  to  see 
him  peering  through  the  buret  stands  that  line  the 
top  of  the  table  like  a  row  of  bayonets. 

"Yeah,  I  guess  I  just  spilled  something  on  my 
fingers." 

"Another  casualty  of  war.  They  put  those  skulls 
and  crossbones  on  the  jars  for  a  reason,  you  know," 
Chris  laughs,  revealing  a  row  of  gleaming  white  teeth. 

I  look  back  to  my  mixture.  About  a  dozen 
perfect,  needle-like  crystals  are  forming  on  the  side 
of  my  test  tube.  Suddenly,  I  see  a  profusion  of 
crystals  fill  the  liquid.  Hanging  from  below  the  sur- 
face of  the  liquid  is  a  fluffy  chandelier  of  clear  crys- 
tals. 

"Wow,"  says  Chris.  He  vainly  scratches  the 
side  of  his  tube  in  an  attempt  to  trigger  the  same 
response  from  his  mixture.  "They're  big  too,  man,  I 
hate  you..." 

Using  a  vacuum  funnel,  I  filter  off  the  solvent  from  the 
crystals,  glancing  at  my  hand  in  the  process.  The  skin  is 
flaking  away,  the  damage  now  running  the  length  of  both 
fingers.  The  funny  thing  about  it  is,  I  never  felt  a  thing.  If  I 
had  felt  pain,  I  might  have  been  able  to  stop  it  before  it 
became  so  widespread. 

When  all  the  crystals  are  gathered  from  the  test  tube,  I 
end  up  having  .304  grams  worth  of  them.  Not  bad  for  a 
microscale  experiment. 

"Nice  crystals,"  Danny  says  as  he  crumples  up  a  Kim- 
wipe  and  throws  it  in  the  garbage. 

The  only  thing  left  for  me  to  do  is  get  a  melting  point. 
Each  individual  compound  has  its  own  melting  point.  The 
crystals  melt  because  the  heat  energy  causes  the  atoms  in  the 
molecule  to  shake  and  bend  until  the  bonds  that  connect  the 
molecules  collapse  under  the  strain  and  the  crystalline  lattice 
breaks  apart. 

I  search  for  the  glass  capillaries  to  put  the  crystals  in  to 
do  a  melting  point.  I  make  every  effort  to  avoid  looking  at 
my  corroded  fingertips.  What  if  I  had  been  able  to  stop  it? 
What  if  the  rest  of  me  gets  eaten  away  as  well?  I  wonder  if  it 
will  be  as  painless,  and  I  wonder  if  I  will  I  be  able  to  stop  it 


Sloss  Furnace 
Birrningnarn,  Alabama 

After  dust  and  fireflies  settled 

down  into  newly  silent 

Southern  evenings, 

calls  for  Reconstruction 

echoed  through  red  clay 

corridors  and  mountain  stocks. 

Ashes  of  humiliation 

wrought  iron 

money  from  orange  skies, 

wooden  stilt  shoes, 

immigrant  heat. 

Pig  iron  nursed  a  city 

with  hot  magic  and  ore 

as  time  clanked  its  heavy  hammer 

down  into  darkness. 
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before  it's  too  late.  I  reach  around  a  jar  of  acetanilide,  find- 
ing the  plastic  cylinder  filled  with  capillaries. 

"Are  those  the  capillaries?"  Jackie  asks. 

"Of  course  they're  the  capillaries.  What  else  would 
they  be?"  I  shock  myself  at  the  sarcasm  and  coldness  in  my 
voice.  Trying  to  mask  my  cruelty,  I  smile  at  Jackie  and  hand 
her  the  capillaries. 

"Thanks,"  says  Jackie,  smiling  back  as  if  nothing  has 
happened.  I  watch  her  walk  back  to  her  station  and  resume 
her  work.  From  where  I'm  standing,  I  can  see  everyone  in 
the  lab.  Danny  is  now  hunched  over  his  funnel,  gathering  the 
last  of  the  crystals.  Chris  is  attaching  the  vacuum  to  his 
funnel,  all  the  while  keeping  an  eye  on  Danny. 

The  Mel-Temp  machine  is  finally  heating  up.  I  bend 
down  to  see  if  I  can  get  any  crystals  into  the  capillary  without 
having  to  break  them.  It  just  won't  work.  I  have  to  crush 
some  of  the  perfect  white  crystals.  One  by  one,  the  crystals 
break,  making  a  small,  delicate  noise  as  they're  crushed. 
They're  finally  forced  into  the  capillary.  They  melt  at  the 
expected  temperature-- 165  degrees  Celsius. 

JULIE  DYKES  is  an  English  major  in  the  pre-mea  program  from 
Birmingham,  Alabama. 
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Demonic  Pratt 


Ellie  Dees 


Changes  in  Atmosphere 

I  cannot  believe  that  your  day 
is  so  painstakingly  structured 
that  one  breath  of  me 
would  make  it  collapse 
when  you  come  to  me  and  blow 
away  my  days  with  all  the  fury 
of  a  driven  tornado, 
leaving  a  trail  of  debris. 
I  am  one  of  your  intimates 
yet  am  sometimes  so  estranged 
that  when  I'm  walking  toward  you, 
I  feel  as  if  I'm  walking  away 
on  steps  of  misunderstanding 
into  slapping,  stinging  wind 
once  warm  caressing  breezes. 
I  am  air  as  you  silently  pass, 
aware  that  I  am  aware  of  you. 


Valerie  Whaley 
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W.  C.  Rice 
Mirical  Cross  Garden 
Prattville,  Alabama 
January  7,  1993 

STOP! 

SUBMIT  YOURSELVES 

TO  GOD. 

RESIST  THE  DEVIL,  AND 

HE  WILL  FLEE  FROM  YOU. 

DON'T  BRING  THE  DEVIL 

IN  THIS  HOUSE.  LEAVE 

THE  DEVIL  OUTSIDE! 

running  between  and  through 

cross  sentries 

playing  tag  with  JESUS 

landing  bare  feet 

on  slimy  stone  steps 

sneaking  in  the  door 

behind  GOD 

bloody  ceiling  crosses 
dangle  over  his  head 
last  supper  in  velvet, 
crucifixes,  and  purple 
rosaries  mantle  him 

his  goatee  bobbing  with 

second  birth 

words  squeezing  between 

sharp  canines  and  excited  breaths 

he  foretells 

a  right  way 

a  wrong  way 

his  way 

"I  lived  for  the  DEVIL  for  thirty  years. 

I  got  thirty-two  lrvin'  for  JESUS." 

SEX  PIT. 

SEX  WRONG  WAY  IN  HELL. 

MEN  IN  HELL  FROM  SEX. 

MOM  IN  HELL  FROM  PIT. 

SIN  SEX  SOUL  IN  HELL  HOT. 

REPENT. 

SEX  READ  ROMANS. 

WHAT  WILL  YOU  DO  WITH  JESUS? 

JESUS  LOVES  YOU. 

JESUS  IS  THE  WAY  HOME  ARE  YOU  SAVED? 
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Further  Down  theStream  Last  Night 


Craig  Mader 


he  says  I'll  never  forget 
this  day 

playing  tag  with  JESUS 
running  between  and  through 
gospel  and  damnation 

SMILE 

GOD  LOVES  YOU. 


June  Rowell 
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Ralph  Young 


Rachel 

by  Emily  Lynch 


I  drive  the  four  of  us,  all  sorority  sisters,  to  the 
cemetary.  I  go  because  I  read  a  bestseller  about  a 
forensic  pathologist  and  now  it's  my  latest  fantasy  to 
become  one.  Mom  and  Dad  don't  yet  appreciate  the  honor 
that  having  another  doctor  in  the  family  will  be.  They  suggest 
I  become  a  forensic  hairstylist.  Maybe  I  need  to  attend  my 
first  funeral  before  I  begin  my  new  career. 

Bertha  seems  to  be  glad  to  be  going  anywhere  that  isn't 
her  "orthopedic  shoes  at  my  age"  job  at  Denny's.  She  makes 
conversation  about  her  thirty-two  year-old  boyfriend  who  still 
hasn't  produced  a  ring.  She  can  do  better,  I  think,  than  to 
marry  now.  She'd  be  an  eighteen  year-old  wife  in  an  apart- 
ment next  to  the  complex's  garbage.  It's  a  feature  that  it  will 
lose  its  charm  compared  to  a  college  degree.  She  should  visit 
Donald  on  a  hot  day,  unlike  this  one,  when  the  smell  rises. 

Nadia  wants  to  experience  other  religions,  but  says  she 
also  remembers  the  scarf  with  sorority  colors  that  was  knitted 
by  the  dead  woman.  Nadia  got  it  because  Deborah,  the 
deceased's  granddaughter,  doesn't  care  for  scarves  and  wasn't 
close  to  Nana  before  Nana  started  to  die.  The  tag  that  read 
"To  my  sweetie"  was  still  attached  when  Nadia  got  it.  Nadia 
has  never  been  so  kindly  dealt  with  by  a  stranger.  She  pays 
tribute  by  hissing  "Our  Fathers"  in  the  back  seat  behind  me. 
I  feel  that  there  are  more  appropriate  prayers.  They  aren't 
ready-made. 

Rachel  is  in  the  front,  closest  to  me.  She's  my  sorority 
big  sister.  She's  got  bad  acne  and  doesn't  get  asked  out  on 
dates.  People  have  practiced  the  cruelty  of  hurting  to  perfec- 
tion on  her.  She's  learned  how  not  to  hurt  others.  She 
believes  what  people  who  look  like  me  have  said  to  her,  and 
she  repeats  it  to  herself.  I  want  to  piss  on  my  halfway  beauty. 
I  got  to  pick  my  big  sister,  and  Rachel  wasn't  my  first  choice. 
She  was  a  runner-up,  though,  due  to  a  big  smile  that  made 
her  appear  happy.  If  I  could  make  that  smile  real,  I'd  have 
shown  her  that  I  now  love  her.  Today  I  think  we  all  realize 
that  she  is  the  prettiest  and  that  her  earned  beauty  has  risen 
to  the  surface.   She  has  come  because  she  loves  Deborah. 


I  park  in  an  arcing  space  a  sidewalk  away  from  the 
cemetary's  round  office.  It  has  fern,  leaf-green  awnings  like 
those  at  fancy  restaurants  and  looks  like  the  theater  building 
on  my  college  campus.  We  get  out  of  the  car  to  play  through 
this  scene  in  our  lives.  We  go  inside  the  office  to  ask  direc- 
tions to  the  plot.  The  secretary  is  still  young.  I  wonder  if  she 
gets  remembered  on  Secretary's  Day  or,  if  she  has  any  kids, 
if  she  ever  brings  them  to  work.  No  one  knows  Deborah's 
grandmother's  name.  We  have  to  describe  the  corpse  to  the 
secretary.  Old  isn't  much  to  go  on,  but  we  take  the  first 
name  she  comes  up  with.  Then,  it's  take  a  left  and  follow  the 
white  dotted  line.  Rachel  spots  a  tent  nearby,  so  we  walk.  It 
reminds  me  of  the  tents  used  at  flea  markets  to  protect  nicer 
exhibits  such  as  clocks  or  food.  Crushed  velvet  like  the  cur- 
tains Scarlett  O'Hara  made  into  a  dress  covers  the  padded 
folding  chairs.  The  coffin  is  raised  up  on  something  that  is 
hidden  by  velvet  of  the  same  bolt.  It  rests  under  the  tent  with 
the  chairs.  No  one  is  there  sitting  or  standing,  and  we're  a 
little  late  due  to  Nadia.  The  only  thing  she'll  never  be  late  for 
is  her  own  death.  We  check  the  grave  marker.  The  name  is 
male.  We  can't  see  another  tent  above  the  stone  landscaping. 

I  run  back  to  get  the  car.  Bertha,  Nadia,  and  Rachel 
offer  to  go  with  me  rather  than  stand  where  slow  processions 
have  rolled  by.  I  take  off  without  them,  my  high  heels  not 
hitting  the  asphalt.  My  height  and  poise  usually  carry  me 
through  my  nervousness,  but  this  time  I  need  the  pant  of 
exercise  to  take  my  thoughts  away. 

I  drive  slower  than  I  normally  do.  It's  still  too  fast  on 
the  funeral's  foggy  day.  The  three  get  into  the  car  tightlipped. 
I  stretch  my  foot  away  from  the  gas  and  involve  myself  in  the 
view.  There  is  no  color.  My  dad  used  to  think  the  fake 
flowers  placed  on  graves  were  real,  and  he  was  impressed  by 
the  devotion  it  took  to  find  tulips  in  January.  Few  here  have 
been  devoted  enough  to  buy  the  39  cents  a  stem  plastic  at 
Wal-mart. 

We've  found  our  destination.  They  didn't  start  the 
service  without  us.    We  hurriedly  cross  over  bodies  that  are 
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Deranged  Kid  Under  Rock 


Ross  McCain 


decaying  despite  embalming  fluid.  I  flashback  to  the  Hu- 
mane Society  where  I  walk  dogs  to  come  up  with  the  volun- 
teer hours  I  need  for  my  sorority.  The  only  place  to  take  the 
dogs  is  a  pet  cemetary. 

They  sniff  at  their  f  orebearers  while  the  call  of  nature  is 
relieved.  If  they're  adopted  they  might  end  up  there  too.  If 
they're  not,  they'll  only  stink  up  the  environment  with  their 
smoke  for  a  few  minutes. 

The  service  begins,  and  I  hear  the  generic  lines  that  can 
be  heard  on  daytime  soaps.  I  guess  a  name  brand  funeral 
can't  be  had  from  a  pastor  who  never  knew  the  woman  he's 
praying  over.  He  spouts  the  party  line  and  I  grow  listless. 
The  belly  of  the  preacher,  though  it  jiggles,  is  not  enough  to 
hold  my  eye. 

There's  the  ragged  remains  of  a  tree  stump.  Kids  be- 
yond the  graveyard's  black  iron  gate  are  buying  liquor  that  is 
illegal  since  they  are  noteably  underaged.  Next,  a  short, 
squat,  bobcat  shovel.  I  think  how  nice  progress  is  while  I 
remember  that  funeral  homes  have  special  vacuums  for  pre- 


paring bodies. 

Words  for  the  dead  mean  even  less  than  words  to  the 
living. 

When  its  over,  I  am  disappointed.  Her  funeral  didn't 
enlighten  me  to  her  life.  The  words  were  unfitting.  But  how 
can  words  ever  fit  the  actions  justified  by  life?  Actions  show 
truth.  They  inspire  me  to  emotions. 

I  feel  the  fool  for  intruding  upon  the  privacy  of  people  I 
don't  know.  But  we  have  to  wait  to  hug  Deborah,  my  cur- 
sory reason  for  coming.  There  are  one  hundred  roses  of 
farewell  on  the  coffin.  They  look  alive,  but  I  know  that  each 
one  of  them,  cut  off  from  their  source  of  life  for  the  funeral, 
is  dying.  I  want  to  give  one  to  Deborah  to  dry.  I  want  to 
prove  that  some  things  remain  beautiful  through  death.  But  I 
can't;  it's  not  appropriate. 

The  reverend  tromps  over  the  carefully  clipped  grass  to 
us,  expecting  praise  for  his  service.  I  get  some  sense  of 
completion  of  what's  happened  from  his  air  of  accomplish- 
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Children  Riding  in  School  Bus 
Tribute  to  Annie  T. 
Montgomery,  Alabama 

Laughter  clatters  in 

on  wheels.   Canary  yellow, 

brimming  with  teeth. 

Radioactive. 

Spitting  up  dust. 

Humming  down  dirt  roads. 


June  Rowell 


ment.  This  moment,  like  my  first  word,  my  first  tooth... my 
first  funeral  should  be  included  in  my  baby  album.  All  of 
them  deal  with  things  I  can  never  have  back.  He  outstretches 
his  hand.  I  give  him  mine  which  he  grabs  and  painfully 
squeezes.  He  asks  if  we  knew  the  deceased.  He  releases  my 
hand.  It  wouldn't  do  to  make  me  cry.  He  moves  on  to 
extract  compliments  elsewhere.  I  try  not  to  think  of  my 
pulse,  worming  through  my  hand. 

The  minister  hasn't  much  comforting  to  do.  The  woman 
left  only  one  son.  I  speculate  that  she  hadn't  had  much  of  a 
sex  life;  in  her  prime  there  wasn't  much  knowledge  of  birth 
control  and  hysterectomies.  Bertha,  Nadia,  Rachel,  and  I 
make  up  a  competitive  percentage  of  those  attending. 
Deborah's  family  thanks  us  for  coming,  and  we  get  credit  as 
being  caring,  sensitive  girls.  I  never  thought  of  forensic  pa- 
thologists as  being  sensitive.   I  never  thought. 

I  hug  Deborah.  I  have  made  a  friend  through  my  own 
self-interests. 

At  2:25  p.m.  the  family  is  defeated.  Their  love  of  a  god 
has  protected  them  from  the  intense  horror  of  death,  that 
there  might  not  be  any  more  life  after  this  one.  That  maybe 
souls  can't  live  without  bodies.  On  the  bobcat  shovel  that 
progresses  towards  us  is  the  digging  thought  that  maybe  you 
can't  in  truth  love  a  god  when  you're  dead.  Gods  are  human 
inventions.  Maybe  all  gods  and  souls  can  do  is  float  to  the 
farthest  reaches  of  a  universe  that  people  can  imagine.  I 
don't  want  to  be  contained  by  human  inventions  and 
imaginings  that  are  really  boundaries  of  false  comfort.  The 
trailer  and  lift  approach.  Their  reflections  waver  in  Nadia 
and  Bertha's  eyes  like  those  big  bullies  on  Saturday  morning 
cartoons  that  ride  motorcycles.  These  two  complain  to  the 
nice  secretary  who  is  properly  shocked.    I'm  grateful  to  the 


grave  diggers  who  have  destroyed  my  apathy  merely  by  want- 
ing to  finish  their  work  and  get  home  before  dark. 

We're  leaving  and  going  to  buy  Deborah  flowers.  I  rev 
up  the  engine  not  in  an  egotisical  sense  of  vanity  over  my 
car's  engine  but  more  as  a  plead  for  it  to  start.  The  day  has 
coldly  settled  down,  and  the  engine  sputters.  The  choke  and 
everything  else  bitches  about  starting.  The  car  will  soon 
require  a  sabbitical  at  Firestone.  I  wish  I  was  that  easy  to  fix 
or  even  figure  out.  I  have  my  philosophy  of  life,  but  I  wish  I 
could  live  by  it.  The  feeling  I  have  is  like  The  Last  of  the 
Mohicans  soundtrack  I  keep  playing  over.  Its  this  ambition  I 
have  that  keeps  yearning.  One  of  the  greatest  things  think 
I've  ever  done  is  give  a  loaf  of  bakery  bread  to  a  bum.  I  have 
to  become  something  before  I  die.  I  have  to  at  least  do 
something  that  will  live  after  me.  And  I  don't  care  if  I  have 
an  even  smaller  amount  of  people  at  my  funeral-  as  long  as 
I've  touched  their  lives.  But  I  need  to  know  in  certainty  that 
I  helped  better  them.  The  bum  I  gave  the  bread  to  was 
buying  alcohol  when  I  later  saw  him. 

The  day  gets  damper  and  I  think  about  red  mud  spat- 
tering on  the  coffin  and  becoming  blood  with  the  influence  of 
water.  And  I  think  of  how  this  day  set  in  spring  is  making 
things  grow. 

Loving  life  is  a  burden.  The  girls'  arguments  of  whether 
they  want  to  be  buried  above  or  below  ground  intrudes  upon 
my  thoughts.  My  grandfather  prayed  to  die.  I'll  be  cremated 
and  spread  to  the  sea.  I'll  be  feeding  nine  out  of  every  ten 
animals  on  the  Earth.  Instead  of  fertilizing  a  synthetic  box.  I 
say  so. 

Even  Rachel  looks  pained.  I'm  left  to  walk  into  the 
florist  alone.  They'd  argued  earlier  about  cut  or  silk  or 
growing. 

About  which  would  be  more  depressing.  Flowers  die.  I 
bought  living  azaleas,  refused  to  see  them  as  depressing,  and 
wondered  why  I  had  joined  a  sorority.  I  had  thought  that  my 
desires  would  resurface  in  an  idea  larger  than  myself,  but  my 
desires  were  only  lost  fragments  in  the  group.  I  didn't  even 
have  the  companionship  of  people  who  didn't  understand 
me. 

Rachel  comes  in  while  I'm  still  standing  there  stupidly 
glaring  at  the  price  tag.  She  approves  of  my  selection.  I  hug 
her.  Her  love  is  an  unconditional  one  that  I  try  to  live  up  to. 

Their  is  something  good  in  a  sorority  that  can  accept  if 
not  understand  Rachel.  Each  sorority  has  to  have  a  philan- 
thropy. 

I'll  suggest  organ  donation  drives.  It's  relatively  painless. 

EMILY  LYNCH  is  a  freshman  International  Studies  major 
from  Los  Angeles,  California. 
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Preface 

-  The  name  of  this  short  story  is  Deli  of  the  Damned. 
This  is  a  reference  to  a  segment  of  a  1970s,  pre-Saturday 
Night  Live  absurdist  film  called  Mister  Mike's  Mondo  Video. 
I  ought  to  point  out  that  the  title  of  this  story  is  in  no  way 
meant  to  reflect  on  the  acting  or  writing  quality  of  those 
involved  with  Mister  Mike's  Mondo  Video,  nor  is  it  meant  to 
disparage  the  segment  designated  by  the  term  Deli  of  the 
Damned. 

-  The  person  to  whom  this  short  story  is  dedicated  is 
Professor  John  Tatter,  teacher  of  my  Satire  class  at  Birming- 
ham-Southern College  in  Birmingham,  Alabama.  I  admit 
that  at  first  I  thought  very  little  of  this  class  or  its  professor. 
But  I've  learned  a  lot  since  then  and  decided  that  I  probably 
owe  a  great  deal  to  John  Tatter.  At  any  rate  this  story  is 
dedicated  to  him. 

-  And  so  on. 

-  I  think  that  this  short  story  is  going  to  help  me  vent  a 
lot  of  my  frustrations  about  life  in  general,  people  whom  I 
don't  like,  and  ideas  which  I  find  abhorrent.  This  is  a  satire 
about  many  things,  assigned  for  me  to  write  by  John  Tatter, 
in  the  style  of  Kurt  Vonnegut,  specifically  in  a  loose  format  of 
the  novel  Breakfast  of  Champions. 

-  We  ought  to  remember  that  Kurt  Vonnegut  was 
writing  at  the  time  in  America  when  the  cutting  edge  of 
things  was  antiestablishmentarianism.  Today,  I'm  writing  in 
a  time  when  there  is  a  notion  called  political  correctness 
which  changes  with  the  types  of  people  who  rule  the  world. 
They  are,  consequently,  also  changed  by  the  very  ideas  they 
enforce.  I'm  never  quite  sure  exactly  what  pc  (short  for 
politically  correct)  means,  except  that  it  is  considered  a  desir- 
able thing  by  many. 

At  any  rate,  I  plan  to  write  as  one  from  my  era  attempt- 
ing to  duplicate  some  of  the  style  of  Kurt  Vonnegut  in  my 
own  way.  So  it  may  be  multi-cultural,  postmodern  (porno), 
politically  correct  (pc),  and  environmentally  sound  although  I 
shall  endeavor  to  be  anti-establishment  at  the  same  time. 


-    This  is  what  Vonnegut's  book,  Breakfast  of  Champi- 
ons, looks  like: 


-  I'm  sure  that  Vonnegut  would  like  for  me  to  mention 
at  this  point  that  the  title  of  his  book  is  in  no  way  meant  to  be 
associated  with  the  fine  products  of  General  Mills,  for  whom 
"Breakfast  of  Champions"  is  a  logo. 

-  Listen.  Breakfast  is  a  meal  that  humans  usually  eat 
in  the  morning,  or  any  time  after  they  decide  to  awaken.  The 
word  "Breakfast"  means  literally  the  breaking  of  a  fast.  People 
in  the  distant  past  of  the  planet  earth  thought  of  sleep  as  a 
sort  of  fast,  and  the  first  meal  of  the  day  broke  that  fast. 
General  Mills  makes  cereal,  a  food  product  composed  of 
various  corn,  wheat,  and  oat  materials,  but  usually  consisting 
in  a  large  part  of  sugar.  Almost  everyone  eats  breakfast  in 
some  form  or  another.  Eating  is  a  very  non- discriminatory 
act.  Food  apparently  does  not  care  by  whose  body  it  is 
consumed.  And  so  on. 

-  Anyway,  I  plan  to  tell  a  little  story  of  two  or  three 
characters  of  my  creation.  They  will  interact  with  one  another 
and  perform  as  they  are  supposed  to.  I  don't  really  know 
what's  going  to  happen  to  them,  but  it  will  be  satirical,  some- 
how. 

-  Satire  is  a  human  term  for  a  very  unspecific  thing. 
Humans  by  nature  tend  to  try  and  label  everything  that  they 
come  into  contact  with.  They  seem  to  believe  that  by  putting 
a  name  to  something  it  is  somehow  understood  or  defined. 
But  words  are  metaphors  for  thoughts  and  thoughts  are  pow- 
erful and  mysterious.  Many  people  have  tried  to  define  sat- 
ire. I  know,  I've  read  what  some  of  them  had  to  say.  If  I 
were  to  put  all  of  their  definitions  and  ideas  into  a  hat  and 
mix  them  together,  I  could  then  take  what  comes  out  and 
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effectively  apply  it  to  just  about  any  work  of  literature.  I  shall 
try  very  hard  to  narrow  my  own  personal  approach  to  satire. 
-  Listen.  A  hat  is  a  fabric  or  plastic  device  worn  on  the 
human  head  for  many  reasons.  Gentlemen  (well  to  do  male 
humans)  often  wore  top -hats  in  the  past  century,  and  still  do 
today  to  some  extent.  A  top-hat  looks  like  this: 


Firemen  and  construction  workers  wear  very  hard  hats 
to  protect  their  heads  from  falling  and  burning  rubbish.  Po- 
lice officers  and  military  people  wear  uniform  hats  to  desig- 
nate their  military  nature,  so  they  can  tell  one  another  apart. 
Soldiers  in  wars  wear  different  hats  so  they  know  whom  to 
shoot  at  in  battle.  In  Nazi  Germany,  people  in  concentration 
camps  wore  hats  with  pink  triangles,  black  triangles,  green 
triangles,  red  triangles,  yellow  stars,  and  green  stars,  and  so 
forth,  to  designate  whatever  crimes  the  state  had  found  them 
guilty  of.  A  triangle  sometimes  looks  like  this: 


The  Nazis  were  probably  very  nice  people  who  got  con- 
fused by  bad  chemicals  in  their  brains,  compounded  by  other 
people,  also  with  bad  chemicals,  who  led  the  unhappy  people 
to  do  hellish  things.  Most  of  the  people  in  concentration 
camps  died. 

At  the  time  of  the  bad  chemicals  in  the  Germans,  their 
national  label  looked  like  this: 


y\ 


-  Listen.  My  story  is  about  two  people  who  live  in  a 
world  of  labels  and  definitions.  Not  surprisingly,  it  just  so 
happens  that  they  both  attend  a  university.  This  is  their  tale: 

Parti 

-  The  first  character  in  my  story  is  Bruce  Halibut.  The 
other  main  person  is  Caroline  Kimbry.   They  are  both  white 


people  from  middle  to  upper  income  families.  They  are  both 
humanities  majors.  They  both  attend  a  small  liberal  arts 
college,  Southerland-Eastern,  in  Southerland,  Georgia,  in  the 
United  States  of  America,  on  planet  Earth,  in  a  solar  system 
which,  in  my  story  anyway,  is  labeled  121-Z-Hrothgatt-9  in 
the  Encyclopedia  Galactica.  The  Encyclopedia  Galactica  is 
published  by  a  race  of  tiny,  spider-like  creatures  without  eyes, 
who  live  on  a  planet  in  a  solar  system  in  a  galaxy  which  we 
earthlings  have  termed  M-31. 

-  Anyway,  the  tiny,  spider-like  aliens,  called  Rattghutuk- 
la,  once  set  up  an  immense  interstellar  antenna  to  contact  life 
on  earth.  Unfortunately  the  signal  sent  was  in  the  only  form 
of  communication  that  the  Rattghutuk-la  knew:  rhyming 
verse. 

The  only  human  who  received  the  signal  was  a  lower- 
class,  black  man  with  a  faulty  AM  radio.  The  fault  in  the 
radio  caused  it  to  pick  up  the  signal  from  M-31.  This  is  what 
a  radio  looks  like: 


Although  he  did  not  understand  the  peculiar  language 
of  the  Rattghutuk-la,  he  liked  the  sound  of  the  rhythm.  As  a 
result,  rap-music  was  born.  And  the  black  man  became  very 
famous  and  well  to  do.  His  name  was  Theodore  Washing- 
ton.  He  changed  his  name  for  the  sake  of  show-business. 

-  Consequently,  the  Rattghutuk-la  never  succeeded  in 
establishing  communications  with  humankind.  They  eventu- 
ally gave  up  and  went  back  to  their  task  of  naming  everything 
they  came  in  contact  with.  They  were  eventually  destroyed 
by  poisoning  their  environment  with  the  chemicals  used  in 
the  electronic  media  for  their  definition  storage. 

-  So,  Bruce  Halibut  was  a  sophomore  at  Southerland- 
Eastern  College.  He  was  a  rather  shy  little  man  of  twenty- 
one.  He  rarely  made  friends  and  usually  preferred  to  be 
alone.  Bruce  Halibut's  two  greatest  secrets  which  he  thought 
he  had  kept  so  far  from  his  parents  were  that  he  smoked  and 
he  was  a  closet  homosexual.  He  would  later  realize  that 
more  people  knew  about  him,  including  his  parents,  than  he 
thought. 

Halibut  was  quite  pessimistic  on  life  in  general.  He  had 
at  one  time  thought  that  he  somehow  knew  all  of  the  truths 
in  life,  and  could  somehow  utilize  this  knowledge  to  improve 
the  world.  Lately,  as  a  result  of  philosophy,  english,  and 
dramatic  theory  classes,  Bruce  had  been  disillusioned  about 
most  things  he  held  as  absolute. 

It  came  to  pass  that  Bruce  Halibut  was  a  rather  embit- 
tered individual. 
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-  The  reader  might  ask  exactly  why  I  created  such  a 
person  as  Bruce  Halibut.  For  one  thing,  he  is  the  spitting 
image  of  myself  not  too  long  ago.  I  too  was  once  embittered 
about  life.  I  smoke  and  I'm  a  homosexual.  I  have  not  yet 
confronted  my  parents  with  these  last  two  things,  but  they 
know.  At  present,  I'm  not  quite  sure  if  I'm  going  to  give 
Bruce  any  release  from  his  current  state. 

Whatever  I  do  to  Bruce  Halibut,  he  shall  have  quite  a 
few  adventures  before  I'm  through  with  him.  Maybe  I'll 
make  him  fall  in  love.  Love  is  an  undefinable  emotion  felt  by 
most  humans.  The  fact  that  they  cannot  define  it  galls  them 
to  no  end.  Humans  have,  at  any  rate,  come  up  with  a  sym- 
bol, which  is  a  complex  form  of  a  metaphor,  representing 
love  through  an  icon. 

It  was  Saint  Valentine,  as  an  imprisoned  christian  in 
pagan  lands,  who  came  up  with  the  icon  for  love.  He  wrote 
poems  on  leaves  with  a  pin  and  dropped  them  out  of  the 
window  of  his  cell  for  anybody  to  pick  up  and  read. 

The  icon  Saint  Valentine  unwittingly  created  looks  like 
this: 


-  Icons  are  often  associated  with  various  saints.  Saints 
were  people  who  had  done  something  in  their  lifetimes  that 
certain  religious  organizations  thought  worthy  of  some  de- 
gree of  reverence  and  holiness.  Potential  saints  could  not  be 
canonized  until  they  died.  One  way  to  become  a  saint  was  to 
be  martyred  while  defending  a  religious  order  which  ac- 
knowledged saints. 

The  icon  of  Santa  Theresa  de  Avilla,  who  founded  the 
order  of  Carmalite  to  teach  nuns  how  to  be  better  nuns,  was 
an  angel  (metaphysical  being  of  a  holy  nature)  striking  Santa 
Theresa  with  a  dart  or  arrow.  This  icon  represents  the  Pas- 
sion of  Santa  Theresa. 

An  arrow  looks  like  this: 


m — 


-  Anyway,  Bruce  Halibut  lived  in  a  private  dorm  room 
in  Dwayne  Hall,  the  least  expensive  of  the  available  dormito- 
ries on  campus.  He  chose  to  live  there  not  because  it  was 
inexpensive- -his  parents  could  easily  afford  better  arrange  - 
ments--but  because  he  liked  the  room. 

Bruce  was  like  that. 


He  often  did  things  for  no  reason  other  than  he  wanted 
to  and  he  could.  One  time  he  went  driving  around  the  city  of 
Southerland  in  his  beat-up  1972  Chrysler- Plymouth  Valiant 
at  3:00  a.m.  simply  because  he  had  nothing  better  worth 
doing,  and,  as  Halibut  himself  put  it,  "I  can." 

As  Creator  of  Bruce  Halibut's  Universe,  I  must  admit 
that  I'm  not  too  pleased  with  Bruce  at  the  moment.  For  now 
he's  in  his  private  room  in  Dwayne  Hall  talking  to  his  Siamese 
Fighting  Fish,  wondering  if  he's  just  a  character  in  a  story. 

A  Siamese  fighting  fish  looks  like  this: 


-  Yesterday,  I  felt  like  picking  on  Bruce  a  bit,  so  I  had 
him  walking  in  the  rain  to  a  computer  lab  so  that  he  might 
finish  his  final  project  for  an  english  class.  Bruce  Halibut  has 
blurred  vision,  much  like  myself,  even  with  his  contacts  in. 
As  a  result  he  is  paranoid  about  seeing  people  he  knows  and 
not  recognizing  them.  Oftentimes  in  the  past  he  has  waved 
or  shouted  greetings  to  people  he  did  not  know  but  thought 
he  did.  For  one  of  Halibut's  nature  these  events  were  most 
embarrassing. 

Anyway,  I  sent  a  future,  more  finished  version  of  Bruce 
Halibut  along  the  sidewalk  to  walk  alongside  Bruce  as  he 
went  to  the  computer  lab  to  finish  his  english  project.  I  made 
this  future  version  of  Halibut  resemble  Hal  Hopsingson,  an 
acquaintance  of  Halibut's.  Bruce  stopped  in  front  of  Dwayne 
Hall  and  tried  to  look  inconspicuous  as  he  attempted  to  de- 
termine whether  or  not  this  was  indeed  Hopsingson.  I  let  the 
future  version  of  Bruce  know  that  he  was  a  future,  more 
refined  edition  of  the  individual  who  was  now  so  curiously 
looking  at  him.  The  future  Bruce  Halibut  made  the  first 
move  and  said  "hello." 

"How  are  you  today,"  said  present  Bruce,  trying  not  to 
appear  too  confused  at  being  greeted  by  someone  whom  he 
now  realized  was  a  total  stranger. 

"Fine,"  said  future  Bruce,  "how  are  exams  going?" 

"Okay,  but  I've  only  had  one  so  far.  And  yourself?" 

"I  just  got  out  of  my  toughest  one,  English  History. 
I'm  glad  it's  over." 

English  History  was  a  class  that  present  Bruce  Halibut 
would  take  someday,  and  he  knew  it. 

"My  hardest  is  in  Math  on  Saturday,  in  the  morning," 
said  present  Bruce  wondering  at  the  amiable  nature  of  this 
stranger. 

"That's  got  to  be  terrible,"  said  future  Bruce  Halibut, 
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remembering  that  very  exam  and  how  he  barely  passed  it, 
"see  ya  later."  They  had  gotten  as  far  as  the  computer  lab 
and  future  Bruce  had  to  go  on.  He  had  to  return  to  the 
future. 

"Take  care,"  said  present  Bruce  Halibut  as  he  entered 
the  building,  still  watching  the  curious  stranger  with  whom 
he  had  spoken  in  such  a  friendly  manner. 

I  let  Halibut  wonder  for  a  time  whether  or  not  that 
might  have  been  a  future  version  of  himself  he  had  spoken  to. 
I  even  let  him  consider  writing  a  short-story  about  the  affair. 
But  Halibut  was  not  a  highly  motivated  person.  I  made  him 
that  way  on  purpose.  Some  day  he  will  be  much  better  off 
than  he  is  now.   But  for  now  he  must  be  the  way  he  is. 

-  Listen.  A  computer,  like  the  type  that  Bruce  Halibut 
is  using  to  finish  his  english  project,  and  much  like  the  one 
I'm  using  to  write  this  short  story,  is  a  machine  that  thinks  so 
that  people  won't  have  to  so  much.  Computers  serve  as 
slaves  to  humans.    They  regulate  human  society,  they  per- 


form calculations  much  faster  than  any  human  has  yet  learned 
to  do,  and  they  deal  with  the  bureaucratic  nightmare  which 
humans  feel  compelled  to  create.  Bureaucracy  serves  to  al- 
low humans  to  think  that  they  have  some  control  over  their 
world.  Bits  and  pieces  of  paper  (mostly  now  on  electronic 
storage  systems)  contain  lists  and  names,  and  forms  for  veri- 
fying the  movement  of  things  to  places  where  they  are  not, 
and  so  on. 

Anyway,  although  most  computers  have  specific  names, 
numbers,  and  company  identification  codes,  the  standard 
personal  computer  (also  abbreviated  'pc'  just  like  politically 
correct),  and  the  one  I'm  using  now,  looks  like  this: 
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-  So  Bruce  Halibut  is  busy  typing  away  on  his  english 
project  which  happens  to  be  a  short  story,  much  like  this  one 
I  am  writing  now.  Halibut's  short  story  is  for  his  english 
literature  class.  He  was  supposed  to  write  a  story  mimicking 
the  style  and  form  of  Frank  Herbert,  Bruce's  favorite  science 
fiction  writer.  The  story  is  about  the  nature  of  the  universe. 
The  people  in  Bruce's  story  find  that  rodents  are  omniscient 
beings  who  rule  time  and  space. 

Bruce  Halibut  does  not  know  that  his  story  is  going  to 
cause  the  first  person  who  reads  is,  Caroline  Kimbry,  to  go 
on  a  tri-state  killing  spree.  But  we'll  leave  him  where  he  is 
for  now.  And  so  on. 

Part  2 

-  Caroline  Kimbry  was  a  freshman  at  Southerland  - 
Eastern  at  the  time  that  Bruce  Halibut  was  a  sophomore. 
She  came  from  a  small  town  in  Alabama,  from  a  well-to-do 
family  of  doctors  and  lawyers,  most  of  whom  were  drug 
addicts.  Caroline's  mother,  Elizabeth  Kimbry,  originally 
Elizabeth  Regina  Arlington,  was  high  on  cocaine  from  the 
moment  she  found  she  was  pregnant  with  Caroline  to  the 
moment  of  Caroline's  birth.  Caroline's  father,  John- Paul 
Fitzpatrick  Kimbry,  a  successful  lawyer,  was  an  alcoholic. 
And  so  on. 

The  doctors,  at  the  time  of  Caroline's  birth,  knew  about 
the  habits  of  her  family  but  said  and  did  exactly  doodly-squat. 
You  see,  the  small  town  that  Caroline  came  from,  Fort  Rain, 
Alabama,  was  just  like  so  many  small  towns  where  the  bad 
habits  of  the  well-to-do  were  never  discussed  nor  discour- 


Anyway,  as  a  result  of  the  bad  chemicals  in  Caroline's 
parents,  she  developed  problems  in  adolescence  that  would 
haunt  her  until  her  untimely  death  shortly  after  reading  Bruce 
Halibut's  short  story.  She  will  be  shot  by  the  national  guard 
after  attacking  several  pet-store  owners  in  their  homes. 

-  Listen.  It  was  that  time  at  Southerland- Eastern  Col- 
lege when  students  had  to  take  finals.  A  final  was  a  sort  of 
comprehensive  exam  which  served  to  test  whether  or  not 
students  actually  understood  the  material  that  professors  had 
taught  them  throughout  the  term.  Most  students  were  clever, 
though,  and  studied  the  night  before  the  final  exam  so  much 
that  they  could  pass  it  as  though  they  had  actually  learned 
what  they  were  supposed  to.  Most  students  quickly  forgot 
what  they  had  crammed  into  their  heads  for  an  exam  shortly 
afterwards.  And  so  on. 

-  The  exams  at  the  school  where  both  Caroline  Kimbry 
and  Bruce  Halibut  attended  were  sometimes  printed  on  pa- 
per with  the  college  logo  and  emblem  at  the  top  right-hand 
corner.  The  emblem  of  Southerland- Eastern  looked  like  this: 


The  logo  of  the  school  read:  Pro  Deo  et  Republica. 
Most  people  had  no  idea  what  these  words  meant.  They 
were  in  a  language  that  had  been  dead  for  millennia.  The 
words  meant  "for  God  and  the  Republic."  Most  science 
fiction  writers  can  read  and  write  in  some  arcane  language 
because  they  were  humanities  majors  in  college,  much  like 
myself.  Most  science  fiction  writers  did  not  understand  the 
workings  of  science,  however,  and  rarely  explained  in  detail 
how  some  of  their  remarkable,  futuristic  inventions  worked 
because  they  could  not. 

I  speak  that  arcane  language  that  the  logo  of 
Southerland -Eastern  College  was  in.  In  fact,  I  made  up  that 
very  logo.  I  copied  it  from  the  logo  of  Birmingham -Southern 
College,  where  I  go  to  school,  which  is  Pro  Christo  et 
Republica.  That  means  "for  Christ  and  the  Republic."  I  only 
had  to  change  one  word  from  'Christo'  to  'Deo.'  That  wasn't 
too  hard,  but  I  had  to  be  sure  that  the  noun  'Deo'  was 
properly  declined  in  the  correct  manner  to  be  modified  by 
'pro'  which  makes  it  in  the  dative  case.  The  ending  of  a  noun 
in  the  dative  case  is  'o',  if  that  noun's  nominative  case  ends  in 
'us.'  And  so  on. 

-  Anyway,  it  was  exam  time  at  Southerland-Eastem, 
and  stress  was  very  high  among  students.  This  was  Caroline 
Kimbry's  first  term  at  college  and  now  was  the  first  time  she 
had  ever  experience  the  stress  of  final  exams.  You  see, 
Caroline  had  been  privately  tutored  all  of  her  life  because  the 
school  board  of  Fort  Rain  said  that  she  was  "too  excitive  for 
the  atmosphere  we  try  to  maintain  within  the  city-school 
learning  atmosphere."  It  was  only  by  a  bribe  that  Caroline's 
alcoholic  father  managed  to  get  her  into  a  private  college  like 
Southerland-Eastem.  Many  people  got  what  they  wanted 
through  bribes. 

So  Caroline  was  under  a  lot  of  tension.  She  had  also 
just  broken  up  with  her  boyfriend  whom  she  had  dated  spo- 
radically for  several  months.  His  name  was  Paul  Bedford 
Canon.  Paul  Canon  was  not  a  very  pleasant  fellow.  The  only 
reason  he  dated  Caroline  was  because  he  thought  that  he 
could  get  under  her  skirts.  Many  men  date  women  simply  to 
get  under  their  skirts.  What  Paul,  and  many  others  like  him, 
expected  to  find  beneath  a  woman's  skirts  looked  like  this: 
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Paul  B.  Canon  would  eventually  get  under  another  girl's 
skirts  and  have  his  way.  He  felt  no  remorse  for  hurting 
Caroline. 

-  Many  years  from  now  Paul  Canon  would  become  a 
senator  in  a  world  government  that  would  be  formed.  He 
hated  homosexuals  and  feminists  because  he  couldn't  under- 
stand that  some  people  did  not  want  simply  to  get  under 
women's  skirts.  As  a  result,  Senator  Paul  Canon  wrote  and 
got  a  law  to  pass  that  would  incorporate  some  of  the  new 
technology  of  the  day  to  determine  who  among  the  popula- 
tion was  and  was  not  homosexual.  Senator  Canon  intended 
to  have  all  those  determined  homosexual  tatooed  with  a  pink 
triangle  on  the  forehead  He  would  deal  with  the  feminists 
later. 

The  device  used  to  test  for  homosexuality  scanned  the 
corpus  callosum  of  the  brain  to  determine  the  density  of 
neurotransmitters  there.  A  certain  density  indicated  homo- 
sexuality. 

As  a  result  it  was  determined  that  over  90%  of  the 
earth's  population  was  homosexual  instead  of  the  supposed 
10%.  Paul  Bedford  Canon  was  determined  to  be  one  of 
these.  He  shot  himself,  but  90%  of  the  world  learned  to 
accept  their  sexual  orientation  and  were  very  nice  to  the  1 0% 
that  were  heterosexual. 

In  the  end  Paul  Bedford  Canon  would  unintentionally 
serve  to  make  the  world  a  better  place.  But  for  now  he  was 
presently  groping  his  way  up  the  skirts  of  a  young  woman 
named  Julia  Smitheson,  a  sorority  member  who  thought  it 
necessary  to  please  fraternity  boys  like  Paul,  while  Caroline 
cried  alone  in  her  room. 

-  Listen.  The  bad  chemicals  in  Caroline's  brain  that 
she  had  inherited  from  her  parents'  bad  habits  were  taking 
advantage  of  the  adrenal  rush  caused  by  Caroline's  tense  and 
excited  state.  They  made  her  think  wild  thoughts  and  do 
things  like  destroy  the  19th  century  china  doll  that  her 
grandmother  had  given  her  as  a  birthday  present  one  year. 
The  china  doll  that  was  now  in  pieces  was  the  semblance  of  a 
teenage  girl  walking  in  the  rain,  carrying  her  parasol,  with 
her  poodle  beside  her.  After  destroying  this  doll  the  idea  hit 
upon  Caroline  that  her  poodle  was  lost  in  the  rain  outside. 
She,  in  fact,  did  not  own  a  poodle  but  her  chemicals  didn't 
care.  They  made  her  get  dressed  up  in  her  prettiest  dress 
and  go  outside  with  her  parasol  to  look  for  the  missing  dog. 
All  the  while  she  whistled  one  of  the  songs  from  the  Walt 
Disney  movie  Mary  Poppins,  which  she  had  seen  as  a  child. 
The  song  was  entitled  "Let's  go  fly  a  kite." 

A  parasol  is  a  fancy  name  for  an  umbrella.  This  was  a 
device  used  on  earth  to  protect  one  from  the  rain.  Parasol 
literally  means  "from  under  the  sun,"  which  was  at  one  time 
a  reason  for  using  a  parasol:  to  protect  one  from  the  rays  of 
the  sun. 


An  umbrella,  or  parasol,  looks  like  this: 


-  Anyway,  Bruce  Halibut  was  walking  out  of  the  com- 
puter lab  after  putting  the  final  touches  on  his  short  story. 
He  was  rather  pleased  with  himself  for  what  he  had  done  and 
was  now  returning  to  his  private  room  in  Dwayne  Hall  for  a 
cup  of  Earl  Grey  Tea. 

Bruce  drank  tea,  coffee,  cocoa  and  other  hot  beverages 
in  an  antique  tea  cup  and  saucer  which  he  had  bought  at  a 
yard  sale.  What  he  did  not  know  was  that  the  cup  and  saucer 
had  been  a  gift  from  the  Emperor  of  China  to  Queen  Victoria 
of  England  in  honor  of  her  coronation.  The  Emperor  of 
China  had  commissioned  the  cup  and  saucer  from  the  royal 
porcelain  makers  in  Japan.  The  Emperor  of  Japan  himself 
had  personally  approved  the  cup  and  saucer  before  sending  it 
to  the  Emperor  of  China.  Queen  Victoria  often  drank  from 
this  cup  and  saucer  not  because  of  its  royal  origins,  but  be- 
cause she  liked  the  designs  on  the  porcelain. 

Bruce  would  never  know  the  value  nor  the  story  behind 
his  cup  and  saucer  because  Caroline  Kimbry  would  destroy  it 
in  a  fit  of  rage  after  reading  Bruce's  short  story. 

The  cup  and  saucer  looked  Eke  this: 

f 


-  Bruce  saw  an  interesting  sight  as  he  crossed  the  quad 
back  to  his  dorm.  He  saw  a  young  lady,  Caroline  Kimbry, 
dancing  on  the  grass  in  her  finest  dress.  By  now  the  chemi- 
cals in  her  brain  had  made  her  start  singing  "Let's  go  fly  a 
kite"  at  the  top  of  her  lungs  as  she  danced  with  her  umbrella. 
She'd  forgotten  about  finding  her  non-existent  poodle. 

Bruce  Halibut  called  to  her  from  across  the  quad,  "Hello! 
Are  you  alright?" 

This  took  a  lot  of  courage  on  Bruce's  part.  Actually  it 
didn't,  I  made  him  call  out  to  Caroline  because  it's  necessary 
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to  the  plot  of  my  story  that  they  meet.  Suffice  to  say  that 
Bruce  Halibut  felt  embarrassed  by  calling  out  to  someone  he 
did  not  know. 

Caroline,  meanwhile,  had  stopped  dancing  and  singing 
and  was  now  running  toward  Bruce  who  appeared  to  her, 
gratis  the  chemicals,  as  Christ  incarnate.  She  yelled,  "Oh 
Lord!   Give  me  the  answer,  the  truth,  anything!" 

Bruce  screamed  and  ran  toward  his  dorm  at  top  speed. 
Caroline  followed  him  even  faster.  They  both  knocked  down 
Paul  Canon  as  he  was  coming  out  to  escort  his  fuck  of  the 
evening  back  to  her  room  (this  apparently  seems  to  ensure 
that  she  will  put  out  again).  Paul  fell  to  the  ground  as  Bruce 
accidently  ran  over  him,  and  Caroline  knocked  him  uncon- 
scious with  the  wild  swinging  of  her  umbrella  handle.  When 
Paul  awoke  several  hours  later,  Julia  Smitheson,  his  date  told 
him  that  Jesus  Christ  and  the  Virgin  Mary  had  descended 
from  on  high  to  smite  Paul  personally.  Julia  Smitheson  was 
drunk  and  tripping  on  a  hallucinogenic  substance  at  the  time. 

-  Anyway,  Caroline  trapped  Bruce  in  the  doorway  of 
his  room  as  he  was  struggling  to  unlock  the  door.  He  turned 
around  and  said  to  her  "What  do  you  want?" 

"Tell  me  the  truth,  oh  Lord,  anything!"  she  said  with 
her  face  about  three  inches  from  his. 

"What  truth?   What  do  you  mean?" 

"You  know,"  she  said,  "the  truth!  Tell  me  how  the 
universe  works,  tell  me  the  meaning  of  life!" 

Bruce  Halibut  was  at  his  wits  end  to  try  and  placate  this 
maddened  women  to  whom  he  did  not  know  what  to  say. 
Then  I  made  him  remember  his  english  project  in  his  left 
hand.  He  looked  down  at  it  for  a  moment,  and  then  handed 
the  story  silently  to  Caroline.  The  chemicals  in  Caroline's 
brain  made  her  think  that  she  had  been  commissioned  by 
God  itself  to  read  this  mandate  and  spread  the  Word  to 
everyone  so  she  sat  down  in  the  hallway  in  front  of  Bruce 
Halibut's  door  and  read  the  short  story. 

Bruce,  not  knowing  what  to  do  about  Caroline,  opened 
his  door,  went  inside  leaving  the  door  open,  and  made  him- 
self a  cup  of  tea  in  Queen  Victoria's  cup  and  saucer.  He  sat 
on  his  bed  and  watched  as  Caroline  read  his  story  like  her  life 
depended  on  it. 

-  The  television  was  on  in  Bruce  Halibut's  room  and 
so  he  took  turns  staring  at  both  the  television  and  Caroline 
Kimbry  busily  reading  his  short  story  just  outside  the  door. 
On  the  television  was  a  1970s,  pre-Saturday  Night  Live  move 
called  Mister  Mike's  Mondo  Video.  The  present  scene  showed 
a  man  behind  a  counter  in  what  appeared  to  be  a  deli  or 
restaurant.  The  man  was  dressed  as  a  cook  with  a  cook's  hat 
on  his  head.  He  held  out  a  plate  of  food  and  his  eyes  glowed 
green.  A  label  above  the  man's  head  read:  Deli  of  the 
Damned. 

-  Bruce  Halibut  had  little  time  now  to  pay  attention  to 
the  television  any  more  as  Caroline  Kimbry  suddenly  let  out 


an  angry  scream.  She  had  just  finished  reading  Halibut's 
short  story  which  her  chemicals  told  her  was  absolute  gospel 
truth.  She  actually  believed  that  rodents  controlled  the  uni- 
verse. (Never  mind  that  they  in  fact  are  the  masters  of  time 
and  space)  Her  chemicals  then  made  her  decide  that  such 
was  nefarious  and  evil  and  that  these  rodents  ought  to  be 
punished,  and  so  on. 

So  Caroline  Kimbry  thought  that  she  had  been  sent  on 
a  holy  quest  from  the  Almighty  to  free  humankind  from  the 
chains  of  omnipotent  rats  and  squirrels.  She  got  up  and 
stumbled  into  Bruce's  room  to  find  a  suitable  weapon  to 
defeat  the  vicious  hordes  of  evildoers.  Her  chemicals  at  this 
time  effected  Caroline's  vision  so  that  she  could  only  com- 
prehend half  of  what  she  saw.  As  a  result  she  tripped  over 
Bruce  and  fell  onto  his  bed  shattering  Queen  Victoria's  cup 
and  saucer  to  a  million  splinters  on  the  bedstand. 

Caroline  lay  there  for  a  moment,  then  her  comprehen- 
sion returned  more  or  less  to  normal.  She  got  up  and  spied 
Bruce  Halibut's  re-creation  15th  century  Spanish  longsword 
which  had  been  a  gift  from  his  most  recent  lover.  Her 
chemicals  made  her  think  that  the  sword  had  also  been  deliv- 
ered by  the  Almighty,  and  with  it  she  surely  would  not  fail  in 
her  quest  to  vanquish  the  enemy.  After  kneeling  and  taking 
the  sword  from  its  place  on  the  wall,  Caroline  Kimbry  departed 
Bruce  Halibut's  room  in  haste  as  she  went  to  her  car  to  go  on 
a  tri-state  killing  spree  of  the  rodents  who  controlled  the 
universe  and  those  wicked  humans  who  chose  to  support 
their  cause. 

She  was  eventually  shot  and  killed  by  several  thousand 
machine  gun  bullets  from  National  Guardsmen  outside  of  a 
petstore  in  Atlanta. 

-  Listen.  Poor  Bruce  Halibut  sat  on  his  bed,  holding 
the  handle  of  his  now  destroyed  teacup.  He  had  no  idea 
what  had  just  happened,  but  wasn't  about  to  do  anything  to 
stop  it.  He  was  so  confused  that  I  could  not  help  but  inter- 
cede and  do  something  about  his  confusion. 

You  see,  I  had  been  watching  this  whole  affair  from 
outside  of  Bruce's  window.  I  was  hovering  there  invisibly  so 
that  Bruce  nor  Caroline  might  not  see  me.  I  chose  this 
opportunity  to  enter  the  room.  I  walked  through  the  wall 
and  materialized  at  the  edge  of  the  bed,  in  front  of  Bruce 
Halibut.  He  looked  up  at  me  amazed. 

"How  did  you  get  in  here  without  me  seeing  you?" 

"Bruce,  allow  me  to  introduce  myself.  I  am  the  Creator 
of  your  Universe.  You  are  a  character  in  a  story.  All  that  has 
happened  to  you  was  my  doing,"  I  said. 

"Excuse  me,"  he  said. 

"I  made  you.  I  made  this  room,  this  campus,  this 
planet,  etc.  \  made  Caroline,  the  young  lady  who  was  just 
here.   I  created  everything  you  know  to  exist. 

"The  reason  that  you  are  not  a  very  well  developed 
character  is  because  this  is  the  first  story  of  mine  you've 
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Sarah  Hersnberger 


appeared  in.   Do  you  have  any  questions  for  me?" 

He  looked  at  me  for  a  moment  and  finally  said,  "I 
think  you  need  to  leave.  One  crazy  person  per  night  is  more 
than  enough." 

It  was  apparent  that  he  didn't  believe  me.  I  should 
know  since  I  created  him.  So  I  halted  time  except  for  Bruce 
and  myself  and  transported  him  to  London,  Paris,  Amsterdam, 
it  was  all  very  real. 

When  we  returned  I  set  time  back  into  motion  again 
and  Bruce  Halibut  sank  down  on  his  knees  and  trembled 
while  averting  his  eyes. 

-  You  know,  this  story  hasn't  been  quite  the  revelation 
for  me  that  Breakfast  of  Champions  was  for  Kurt  Vonnegut. 
It  may  change  my  life  a  little,  but  not  too  much.  Obviously 
the  character  Bruce  Halibut  is  much  like  myself,  both  past 
and  present,  but  there's  no  great  truth  to  be  found  there.  I 
think  I'll  leave  him  now  and  return  to  the  real  world.  I  have 
to  spellcheck  this  story  and  write  an  analysis  of  it  for  John 


Tatter,  the  one  to  whom  it's  dedicated. 

-  So,  anyway,  I  told  Bruce  Halibut  that  I  wasn't  going 
to  give  him  free  will  or  anything  like  that  just  yet.  I  also  said 
that  it  had  possibly  been  a  mistake  for  me  to  appear  to  him  in 
the  first  place.  So  after  I  left  I  would  shove  all  the  memories 
that  Halibut  has  of  me  to  his  subconscious.  I  told  him  this 
and  began  to  dematerialize  from  his  view. 

Bruce  shouted  at  me  as  I  departed.  From  my  perspec- 
tive, he  was  a  distant  image  at  the  end  of  a  long  tunnel  of 
light.  What  he  shouted  was  this:  "Make  me  handsome! 
Make  me  beautiful!   Please!" 

-  I  left  Bruce  Halibut  as  he  was,  for  now. 

KENNETH  ROYCE  MOORE  is  a  junior  English  major  from  Fort 
Payne,  Alabama  ana  is  the  secretary  for  LGBAL.   He  plans 
to  become  an  English  profressor  someday,  but  is  currently  a 
work  study/slave  to  the  English  faculty  at  Birmingham- 
Southern  College. 
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Patti's  Wedding 


cold  wind  blowing  snow  as 
we  slush  through  icy  Georgia 
snow?  in  March  to 
march  to  Patti's  wedding;  many 
tuxedoed-tentative  men  wander 
through  the  still  church,  changing 
the  subject  incessantly  among  themselves, 
trying  to  divert  her  bleary -eyed  daddy  from 
soon  I  plang  the  piano  tune  the  bleach- 
blond  (how  does  she  sing  at  everyone's) 
drawls;  her  mother's  tired  smile  as 
green  glowing  bridesmaids  glide  the  aisle  so 
similar,  the  painted  paper  dolls  positioned 
for  the  entrance  of  the  southern  bride  "who  gives" 
"her  mother  and  I";  her  eyes  wide  scared 
a  moment's  hesitation 
then  the  whole  affair  is  finished  and 
(as  mom  averts  her  stare)  the  I  pronounce  you 
tense  trails  of  attendants  stream  outside 
into  the  wet  wind  lashing 
(what  is  behind  her  eyes) 
done,  Patti. 

Sara  Fowler 
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Joes  Tattoo  Parlor  and 
Harley  Davidson  Outlet,  Inc 


by  Laura  J.  Button 


Maxine  looked  up  from  the  bald  eagle  she  was  work- 
ing on.  Her  workbench,  in  a  corner  of  Joe's  Tattoo 
Parlor  and  Harley  Davidson  Outlet,  Inc.,  was  bare 
ex-cept  for  her  client's  forearm  with  its  nearly- finished  eagle. 
It  wasn't  one  of  her  better  tattoos.  The  head  was  exquisite, 
although  white  wasn't  a  very  good  color  to  use  for  a  tattoo. 
But  the  body.. .Maxine  was  a  stickler  for  realism  in  her  art, 
and  it  bothered  her  that  the  eagle's  body  looked  more  like  a 
chicken.  Granted,  it  would  have  been  a  good  chicken,  if  bald 
chickens  existed.  Maxine  poked  the  needle  into  the  man's 
arm  again,  sending  another  tiny  pool  of  brown  ink  beneath 
his  skin. 

She'd  been  planning  to  leave  nearly  an  hour  ago,  but 
this  fool  had  come  in  wanting  a  bald  eagle,  with  "Sharon" 
beneath  it  in  blue  cursive  letters.  Romantic,  she  thought,  real 
romantic.  Sharon  better  appreciate  this.  Maxine  looked  at  the 
man's  other  forearm —  it  sported  a  faded  red  heart  with  a 
banner  that  said  "Rachel." 

"Well,  man,"  Maxine  said  to  the  customer,  "Here  she 
is.  Sharon.  Ya  like?"  The  man  bobbed  his  matted  brown 
head,  acknowledging  Maxine's  finely  detailed  bald  eagle.  At 
second  glance,  it  wasn't  so  bad.  She  taped  a  sterile  gauze 
bandage  to  his  arm  and  reminded  him  to  keep  the  tattoo 
clean  until  it  healed.  "Hey,  let's  hope  this  one  lasts  longer 
than  Rachel,  right?"  Matted  Head  scowled  at  her  and  stomped 
over  to  the  counter  to  pay. 

Maxine  set  down  the  long,  stainless  steel  needle  and 
flexed  her  hand.  She'd  been  getting  cramps  in  it  lately  from 
holding  it  in  the  same  position  for  so  long.  That  never  used 
to  happen,  she  thought,  but  I  never  used  to  be  thirty,  either. 
She  stood  up  and  stretched,  leaning  her  head  from  side  to 
side,  trying  to  work  out  some  of  the  tension  in  her  neck. 

Maxine  yanked  down  the  hem  of  her  miniskirt,  which 
had  ridden  up  and  exposed  the  Tweety  Bird  tattoo  on  her  left 
thigh.  She'd  done  the  tattoo  freehand  after  seeing  Tweety' s 
picture  in  the  textbook  for  her  cartooning  class.  Other  tattoo 
artists  used  appliques  or  sketched  the  design  on  the  client's 
skin  before  actually  injecting  the  ink.  Not  Maxine —  she  was 
proud  of  the  fact  that  she  freehanded  all  of  her  tattoos 

She  checked  her  watch,  a  black  plastic  one  from  a  dime 
store.  If  she  hurried,  she'd  still  have  time  to  eat  before  her 
night  class  at  the  local  community  college.  She'd  started  tak- 


ing art  classes  a  few  months  earlier  with  the  encouragement 
of  her  former  lover,  Charles.  He  was  an  advertising  execu- 
tive, and  was  always  telling  Maxine  how  important  it  was  for 
her  to  further  her  education.  Maxine  never  could  figure  out 
why  he  talked  her  into  going  back  to  school.  She  wanted  to 
believe  it  was  out  of  the  kindness  of  his  heart.  She'd  enjoyed 
the  classes  enough  so  that  she'd  kept  up  with  them  even  after 
Charles  went  back  to  his  wife. 

"Joe,  I'm  leaving  soon,"  she  called  across  the  room. 
"What  needs  cleaning?"  Joe  didn't  look  at  her,  but  carelessly 
waved  a  beefy  arm  toward  the  shelves  of  officially  licensed 
Harley  Davidson  shirts,  bandannas,  and  baseball  caps.  Joe 
was  a  bearded  mountain  of  flesh  encased  in  a  yellow  t-shirt 
that  was  splitting  at  the  seams.  He  didn't  like  to  move  much, 
and  he  wasn't  very  chatty  unless  motorcycles  or  tattoos  were 
concerned. 

Maxine  began  folding  and  stacking  the  t- shirts  in  the 
correct  order,  extra  small  to  extra-extra  large.  All  day  long, 
customers  would  grab  the  shirts  and  examine  them  to  ensure 
that  they  were  sturdy  and  authentic.  It  reminded  her  of  the 
retail  sales  she'd  attempted  at  the  local  mall  before  her  brother, 
Eddie,  had  gotten  her  the  tattooing  job  with  his  buddy,  Joe. 
She  enjoyed  tattooing,  especially  the  design  part.  Besides,  she 
had  her  nights  free  so  she  could  take  classes  or  go  out  danc- 
ing with  Eddie  and  their  friends  at  the  locals  bars. 

After  straightening  the  clothes,  Maxine  went  back  to 
her  low  work  table.  She  removed  the  cartridge  of  ink  from 
the  tattooing  needle  and  placed  the  heavy  steel  syringe  in  the 
autoclave  to  sterilize  it,  knowing  that  Joe  would  take  it  out 
before  he  left.  The  equipment  wore  out  faster  with  the  fre- 
quent autoclaving,  but  Maxine  didn't  want  to  risk  passing  on 
hepatitis  or  AIDS  with  a  dirty  needle.  In  the  eight  years  she'd 
been  a  tattoo  artist,  she'd  never  lost  a  client  to  an  infectious 
disease. 

Maxine  remembered  the  first  time  Charles  had  come 
into  the  shop.  He'd  just  inherited  his  father's  Indian  motor- 
cycle, and  he  wanted  an  Indian  head  tattooed  on  his  shoul- 
der. Charles  was  so  paranoid  about  catching  a  disease  from 
the  needle  that  he  made  Maxine  sterilize  the  equipment  right 
in  front  of  him.  He'd  waited  an  hour  for  the  autoclaving  to  be 
completed,  thumbing  through  the  stacks  of  tattoo  designs 
until  he  found  the  perfect  one.  Maxine  thought  he  was  going 
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a  little  too  far  with  the  Indian  motif,  but  didn't  say 
anything  about  it,  especially  since  the  tattoo  he  finally 
decided  on  cost  nearly  sixty  dollars.  After  Maxine  or- 
ganized her  ink  cartridges  and  sheaves  of  tattoo  de- 
signs, she  was  ready  to  leave.  She  weaved  her  way 
through  the  stacks  of  boxes  holding  new  and  used 
motorcycle  parts —  manifolds,  carburetors,  mufflers. 
The  floor  was  sticky,  and  her  shoes  made  little  sucking 
sounds  as  she  walked. 

Maxine  passed  through  the  split  in  the  dingy  or- 
ange curtain  that  separated  the  front  and  back  rooms. 
Her  purse,  keys,  and  leather  jacket  were  sitting  on  a 
work  bench.  Maxine  ran  her  lacquered  fingertips  over 
the  worn  black  leather.  Charles  had  given  her  the  jacket 
last  year  for  her  thirtieth  birthday,  exactly  four  weeks 
after  they'd  met  in  Joe's  shop.  She'd  been  surprised 
when  Charles  asked  her  out  as  she  was  putting  the 
finishing  touches  on  the  war  bonnet  of  his  tattoo.  She 
was  even  more  surprised  when  she  accepted.  Charles 
was  intelligent  and  lonely  and  Maxine  couldn't  resist 
the  urge  to  take  care  of  him.  She  thought  he'd  needed 
her,  and  he  had,  for  a  while. 

Maxine  smiled,  remembering  how  the  new  jacket  had 
been  so  stiff  on  her  birthday  that  she  couldn't  even  bend  her 
elbows.  Charles  had  laughed  at  her  for  weeks,  until  the  leather 
was  broken  in  and  conformed  more  to  the  shape  of  her  body. 
Despite  his  laughter,  he'd  been  pleased  that  Maxine  was  so 
fond  of  the  jacket.  He  told  her  constantly  that  he  only  wanted 
her  to  be  happy.  In  the  back  room  of  the  shop,  Maxine 
remembered  the  hollowness  of  Charles's  promises. 

"Now  the  Indian,  that's  one  sharp  bike,"  Joe  was  saying 
to  a  customer  out  front.  Maxine's  ears  perked  up  at  the 
mention  of  the  familiar  make  of  motorcycle.  She  picked  up 
her  things  and  walked  to  the  curtain  in  the  doorway.  The 
customer  was  saying  something  to  Joe.  Maxine  didn't  hear 
what  he  said,  but  something  about  the  sound  of  his  voice 
made  her  stop  and  listen.  He  spoke  again  and  his  voice  was 
deep  and  soft,  like  the  announcers  on  public  radio. 

Maxine's  limbs  were  suddenly  heavy,  and  she  felt  she 
was  shrinking  in  on  herself.  No,  she  said  silently,  no,  no,  no. 
Don't  be  you,  please  don't  be  you.  She  opened  one  eye  and 
cautiously  peered  through  a  three-inch  slit  in  the  curtain. 
Despite  her  prayers  to  the  contrary,  Charles  was  standing 
there,  chatting  with  Joe  and  showing  no  signs  of  leaving. 

"Damn,"  she  muttered  under  her  breath.  She  liked  the 
sound  of  the  expletive  and  repeated  it  like  a  silent  mantra.  It 
made  her  feel  better.  Her  spine  tingled  and  her  mind  was 
blissfully  numb.  "Endorphins,  nature's  anesthesia,"  Maxine's 
biology  teacher  had  said  last  quarter. 

She  sat  down  on  the  floor  to  wait  until  Charles  left.  Her 
eyes  were  drawn  to  the  big,  gold-plated  keychain  that  held 
her  car  keys.  It  was  an  Indian  head,  about  two  inches  across, 
a  wrinkled  profile  topped  off  with  a  war  bonnet.  Charles  had 
given  it  to  her,  of  course,  and  tried  to  give  her  a  car  to  go 


and  I  can't  sleep  and  I  can't  sleep  and  I  cannot  sleep 

although  I  feel  crazy-drunk 

that  heavy  drunkenness  that  can  send  you  to  the  sheets 

rolling  in  them  all  night  long 

even  though  I  said  I  could  go  away 

I  went  outside 

and  in  the  sky  above  the  sidewalk 

(this  sounds  silly)  but  the  star  kept  moving  but  it 

didn't  go  anywhere  (predictable)  but  it  still  was  in 

3  pieces  and  so  I  said  there's  he  rather 

sarcastically  to  myself  and  then  well,  he 

may  as  well  be  that  far  away  yet 

it  seems  so  near  why 


Leslie  Nuby 


along  with  it.  Maxine  refused  the  car,  and  insisted  that  he 
stop  giving  her  such  extravagant  gifts.  She  told  him  that  she 
got  by  just  fine  on  her  own  salary,  and  she  didn't  need  him  to 
take  care  of  her.  She'd  kept  the  keychain,  though,  because  it 
was  engraved  with  the  inscription  "To:  Maxine,  From:  Charles, 
With  all  my  love."  Maxine  had  thought  the  inscription  was 
romantic. 

Maxine  snorted  and  dropped  the  keys  in  her  pocket. 
Yeah,  right,  all  your  love,  Maxine  thought.  All  your  love  you 
weren't  giving  to  your  wife  and  yourself  and  your  damned 
Indian  motorcycle.  Charles's  voice  was  droning  on  in  the 
front  room.  It  was  a  cultured  voice  and  didn't  belong  in  a 
tattoo  parlor/motorcycle  parts  store.  It  belonged  at  formal 
dinners  and  golf  courses.  Maxine  listened  harder  and  realized 
that  Charles  was  telling  Joe  about  how  he  had  inherited  the 
Indian  from  his  father.  Inherited,  Maxine  thought,  like  your 
house  and  your  money. 

She  checked  her  watch  again.  Even  if  Charles  left  now, 
she'd  barely  have  time  to  get  to  her  art  history  class  at  the 
community  college.  She  sighed  and  stood  up  and  watched 
through  the  curtain  again.  Charles  looked  the  same  as  al- 
ways, button-down  shirt  tucked  in  expensive  jeans,  nonde- 
script windbreaker  jacket.  Maybe  a  little  grayer  around  the 
temples.  He'd  be  forty  by  now.  During  those  few  brief  months 
with  Charles,  she'd  actually  believed  that  opposites  could  at- 
tract. Charles  had  re-introduced  her  to  things  that  she'd  never 
thought  were  worth  her  time,  like  classical  music  and  school. 
She'd  taken  him  out  dancing  in  the  nightclubs  with  Eddie 
and  some  friends.  She  fell  in  love,  of  course.  He  claimed  he 
had,  too,  then  went  back  to  his  wife,  Cynthia,  as  soon  as  she 
called  him  to  patch  things  up.  Maxine  was  left  with  the  gold- 
plated  keychain  and  a  $300  tuition  bill,  but  she  didn't  mind 
as  much  as  she  would  have  thought. 
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In  the  front  room,  Charles  and  Joe  seemed  to  be  wrap- 
ping things  up.  Charles  paid  cash  for  what  he  owed.  He 
picked  up  the  boxes  on  the  counter,  but  didn't  turn  to  go  yet. 
"Is  Maxine  here  tonight?" 

"No,"  Joe  said  without  hesitating. 

Maxine  watched  as  Charles  put  the  boxes  back  down. 
"Could  you  make  sure  she  gets  this?  Tell  her  to  call  me."  He 
placed  something  on  the  desk.  Joe  didn't  seem  to  be  taking 
kindly  to  Charles's  authoritarian  attitude.  He  stared  blankly 
at  the  executive. 

"Will  you  tell  her?"  Charles  asked  again. 

"Reckon  I  could,"  Joe  replied,  and  he  turned  back  to 
the  bookkeeping. 

The  bell  on  the  front  door  rang  as  the  door  slammed 
shut.  Maxine  picked  up  her  leather  jacket  and  purse.  She 
sighed  deeply  and  counted  to  ten,  then  parted  the  curtains. 
Joe  looked  up  from  his  leather-bound  ledger  as  she  walked 
in. 

"Fella  was  here,  asked  aboutcha,"  he  said,  eyeing  her 
carefully. 

"What  did  you  tell  him?" 

"That  you  wasn't  here.  He  left  his  number."  Joe  pushed 
a  business  card  across  the  desk  with  his  grimy  forefinger. 
Maxine  didn't  take  it. 

"I  won't  call  him,"  she  said.  "He's  married." 


Joe  started  writing  in  the  ledger  again.  "Didn't  see  no 
ring." 

Maxine  felt  queasy.  Charles  never  took  his  ring  off, 
even  while  they  were  together.  If  he  wasn't  wearing  it  any- 
more, that  meant.. .what?  That  he'd  gotten  divorced  and  come 
looking  for  her?  That  he'd  been  missing  her  for  months?  Or 
that  he  wanted  to  trick  her  again,  make  her  think  there  was  a 
chance  for  them? 

"You  want  this?"  Joe  asked,  indicating  the  business  card 
with  Charles's  number.  It  was  a  new  card,  embossed  in  black, 
and  the  phone  number  wasn't  the  same  one  she  remembered. 
Maxine  took  a  deep  breath. 

"No,  go  on  and  toss  it,"  she  answered.  Joe  picked  up 
the  card  and  dropped  it  in  the  wastebasket  under  the  counter. 
Maxine  put  on  her  jacket  and  belted  it,  then  slung  her  purse 
over  her  shoulder.  "G'night,  Joe." 

"Yeah." 

Maxine  pushed  the  door  open  and  listened  as  the  bell 
rang  behind  her.  She  crossed  the  gravel  parking  lot  toward 
her  rusty,  primer-colored  car,  pulling  the  Indian  head  keychain 
from  her  pocket.  It  was  too  late  to  go  to  class.  She  decided  to 
call  Eddie  and  go  out  dancing  instead. 

LAURA  J.  BUTTON  is  a  junior  from  HuntsviUe  double  majoring 
in  English  ana  psychology. 
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Colette's  five  foot  long  braids 

i  dreamt  of  weeping  flowers 
wet  with  mangled  berries 
crushed-red  like  your  parched  lips 
at  the  end  of  winter 

(you  bow  your  head  when 
i  try  to  touch) 
your  silken  hair  like  webs 

(i  dreamt) 
clung  to  my  face,  curled  effortlessly 
round  my  neck- 
colette's  five  foot  long  braids- 
shielded  with  robes  of  smoke  you 
offered 
chestnut-colored  jewels 

('desire,'  you  mouthed,  from 
inside  your  temple) 
i  awoke  to  your  dream  of  blind 
innocence  gazing  forever  upwards, 
forever  igniting  yourself  to  burn  fast, 
stinging  your  bruised  lips 
with  pink  lemonade. 
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Artists  and  Poets 
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FlNLEY  BULLARD  is  a  sophomore  creative  writing  major 
with  a  theatre  minor. 

ElLIE  DEES  ia  a  senior  who  has  heen  accepted  to  Florida 
State  University's  Masters  of  Fine  Arts  program  tor 
next  rail.  There  she  will  study  painting  while  maintain- 
ing a  tan  and  eating  grapefruit. 

SARA  FOWLER  is  a  freshman  English  major  from  Cullman, 
Alabama.  In  her  spare  time  she  likes  to  dabble  in  music 
and  poetry,  watch  her  fish,  and  drink  Mountain  Dew. 

LESLIE  GRIMES  is  an  art  major  who  loves  painting  outside 
with  rap  music  blaring. 

SARAH  HerSHBERGER  is  a  sophomore  math  major  who 
likes  games  and  animals. 

ClNDY  JACKSON  is  a  biology  major  who  wants  to  go  into 
medical  research.  "The  only  thing  I  really  can't  stand 
in  this  world  are  people  who  make  a  mockery  of  Elvis." 
-Robert  Dye. 

KlM  LAMBERT  is  an  art  major  who  graciously  donated  her 
stereo  to  the  painting  room  at  BSC. 

CRAIG  MADER  is  a  printmaking  major  who  likes  all  things 
bombastic  and  funky. 

ROSS  McCAIN  is  a  junior  history  major  from  Decatur. 

LESLIE  NUBY  is  an  English  major  with  an  art  minor  who 
hopes  to  be  well  someday  soon. 


ALLEN  PETERSON  is  a  junior  painting  major  from  some- 
where around  north  Alabama.  Art  is  the  by-product  of 
the  continual  process  of  change  which  is  his  life.  He 
plans  to  leave  the  country  for  a  while  soon  after 
graduation  next  year. 

BURLEE  PuTMAN  is  a  art  history/painting  major  who  likes 
tennis. 

JUNE  ROWELL  is  a  junior  psychology  major  from  Bir- 
mingham, Alabama.  She  loves  everything  creative, 
from  poetry  to  art.    She  hopes  one  day  to  have  a  job. 

JOHN  TREST  -  Man  sannafa  faquad  istahadafa.  Ablan- 
athanablanamacharamaracharamaracn  (etc.). 

VALERIE  WhALEY  is  a  senior  English  major  who  plans  to 
be  a  missionary  and  then  go  into  research  and  writing. 

TED  WmsENHUNT  is  a  art  minor  interested  in  the  out- 
doors and  music. 

JOEY  WILLIAMS  is  a  freshman  art  something  major  who 
plans  to  try  to  solve  most  of  the  problems  of  humanity 
someday  after  dealing  with  his  own,  and  who  inconse- 
quentially loathes  grapefruit. 

RALPH  YOUNG  is  a  sophomore  graphic  design  major 
whose  interests  include  photography,  integrating  the 
computer  into  the  fine  arts,  and  getting  lost  in  Eastern 
Europe. 
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